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FROM PICTOGRAPHY TO TYPOGRAPHY 


by 
P, FREER, B.A., F.L.A. 
Librarian, University of the Witwatersrand 


“The noblest acquisition of mankind is Speech, and the most useful art is Writing, 
The first eminently distinguishes Man from the Brute creation; 
The second from uncivilized savages.”’ 


TT is clear that we can have no knowledge of the types of to-day and their 

history without knowing the history of types back to the invention of 
printing, and that we can have no knowledge of the first types or their relative 
place in the scheme of things unless we know how early calligraphers formed 
the letters of their manuscript book-hands. Nor can we tell how the letter- 
forms themselves came to be unless we know the history of the alphabet, of 
the various forms of Latin writing, and its vicissitudes in different countries 
up to the invention of printing”. ? 

The ‘‘stepping-stones to the art of typography” bridge a much larger 
period than the five-hundred years which we commemorate to-day ; they 
stretch back into pre-history. Although it is not necessary for our purpose 
to heed the gibberish of our primeval ancestors Before Adam, yet it is desirable, 
if not essential to preface any study of the modern period with a glimpse at 
the past, for the idea still persists that printing either came as a gift from the 
Gods, or was of mushroom growth. This sketch then is intended to cover 
developments prior to 1440, by which time the alphabet had nearly reached 
its present stage. There is no need to go right back to the beginnings of com- 
munications. Gesture, speech, tricky memory, and language only really 
concern us in so far as they influenced writing. 


1 ASTLE, Thomas. The origin and progress of writing. 1803. p. 1 
2 UPDIKE. I: 39—40 
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The ‘‘writing” of our ancestors was naturally quite unlike to-day's, yet it 
may have resembled the crude attempts of the modern infant. In the words 
of scholars, writing was of pictographic origin, and from the first was limited 
in execution as much by the ability of the “artist” himself as by the materials 
at his disposal. Even Bushman drawings or rock paintings no doubt would 
appear as masterpieces by comparison. Such primitive attempts, however, 
were inadequate, being open to numerous interpretations, so that change and 
development obviously were soon in train within the limits of the available 
writing surfaces. 

At this stage we are still many, many centuries away from real writing 
which eventually arose among the Egyptians earlier than anywhere else in 
the ancient world. To quote the late Dr. Breasted : ‘‘When a large number of 
their pictures [hieroglyphics] had become phonetic signs, each representing a 
syllable, it was possible for the Egyptians to write any word, whether that 
word meant a thing of which they could draw a picture or not. This posses- 

ion of phonetic signs was what made real writing for the first time . . . 
“The invention of writing and of a convenient system of records on paper has had 
a greater influence in uplifting the human race than any other achievement in the 


life of man. It was then and is now more important than all the battles ever fought 
and all the constitutions ever written” 1 


In respect of our familiar alphabet we are now “getting warm’’, as the 
children say, though theories surrounding its foundation are still in numbers 
to suit all tastes. The theory finding widest acceptance was perhaps “‘that the 
Phoenicians developed their alphabet from a pictographic script of their own 
invention, but the fact that there are no traces of Phoenician pictographs is 
a conclusive proof that the Phoenician alphabet was based on the script of 
some other people.’ * 

To-day then, instead of being credited as originators, the Phoenicians are 
reduced to the rdle of marketers, middlemen, or conveyors of other people's 
goods. ‘The only script that seems to meet the requirements is the Egyptian, 
and Egypt, after all, was the natural place to look for this script... The 
Egyptians at a very early period began to use a picture script which Lous 
conventionalized thousands of years ago . . . In its development . . . signs for 


1 BREASTED, J.H. Ancient times: a history of the early world ; 2. ed. Ginn 
(1935). p- 62—63 & 66. 
2ULLMAN, p. 11. 
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separate letters came to be used. But the Egyptians continued to use older 
signs, both syllabic and ideographic (i. e. picturing objects and thoughts)’’! 
But pictures must be translated into sounds before anything like a literature is 
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1. Our Alphabet & its Ancestors. From Ilin’s Black on white. 
With acknowledgments to the publishers, Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., London. _ 
1ULLMAN, p. 9. 


2 Thirteen years after the death of Amenemhet III (1849-1801 B.C.) the Hyksds, nomads from 
Asia, invaded Egypt and subjected the Nile valley to the rule of the “Shepherd Kings”. During 
. vo of liberation the Egyptians expelled the Hyksés, and established the 18th Dynasty—1580, 
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possible, and it only becomes freely manageable when the sounds have been 
reduced to letters. 

We have now arrived at the very foundations of our alphabet — around 
the middle of the nineteenth century, B.C. The tell-tale inscriptions were 
only discovered during the years 1904-05, by Sir Flinders Petrie ; their full 
significance was first pointed out in 1916 by Dr. Alan Gardiner, who put 
forward the theory that they indicated a pictorial alphabet which formed 
the ‘missing link” between the Egyptian hieroglyphics and the Phoenician 
alphabet. These inscriptions were found in Sinai at Serabit el-Khadem, a 
temple of the Egyptian goddess, Hathor, ‘‘the Lady of the Turquoise’, near 
one of the Egyptian mining stations of the peninsula. In looking farther for 
indications of date, Dr. Sprengling* came upon a prophetic statement about 
the activities of Amenemhet III (1849-1801, B.C.) in Sinai, also written 
by Breasted, whose vivid descriptions, he says, fit the general indications of 
the inscriptions, as now solved, like a glove. Their symbols mark the initials 
of Semitic words, chiefly the names of objects, e.g. food and shelter, naturally 
known to men in such a place. Dr. Sprengling then goes on to indicate how 
a foreman at these copper and turquoise mines on Sinai learned and developed 
his signs, and put them on stone nearly 4,000 years ago— resulting in the 
rise of purely alphabetic writing. He calls their language Seirite (which is 
West Semitic) and their folk Seirites, who lived in Seir, the country between 
the Dead Sea and the Red. 

“Though it is likely that the Semitic alphabet was evolved from the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics, it is in no sense true that our alphabet is of Egyptian origin. 
The hieroglyphics were merely convenient pictures of which some Semite 
made use. He did, however, get something more important than the Egyptian 
script, the acrophonic principle. This means simply that the picture of a given 
object comes to be used as a permanent representation for the inital letter for 
that object.’’? So the head of an ox (food) and the plan of a house (shelter) — 
both common Egyptian hieroglyphics — came to represent the letters a and b, 
because they are the first letters of the Semitic words for ‘‘ox (head)’’: alf 
(alpha), and “‘house”’ : beth (beta). The word alphabet preserves the Semitic 
and Greek names of our first letters. When the Greeks took over their Semitic 
letters, they also took over their Semitic names. To the Semites the names 


1SPRENGLING, M., The alphabet, etc. 
2ULLMAN, p. 13. 
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of the letters had a certain mnemonic value because they were words that meant 
something. To the Greeks who took them over bodily, however, they were 
meaningless and consequently were just as hard for the Greeks to memorize 
as for us. 

The successive stages so far then were: when primitive writing made free 
use of pictures—at first to represent material things, and next by a further 
advance to represent ideas suggested by these pictures (ideograms) ; then came 
the phonographic stage—where we are now—of fixing a written symbol, 
not to some object or idea, but to a particular sound associated with what- 
ever objects or ideas that sound might suggest. This stage in turn consists of 
three steps : (1) the written symbol represents a whole word; (li) it expresses a 
single syllable ; (iti) it represents a single letter, as in our present alphabetical 
writing. The perfect alphabet, of course, should have a single character for 
each sound, and a single sound for each character, in order to approximate 
the spoken to the written word. 

We can now rejoin our marketing friends the Phoenicians in carrying next 
the alphabet to Greece. This happened some time before the thirteenth 
century B.C.—the time of Cadmus, a Phoenician of Tyre—1.e. before the 
traditional date of the Trojan War and of the Homeric poems. 


“The invention of this alphabetic script was one of the greatest creations of the 
human spirit.”” (Renan) 


Strictly speaking Seirite was not alphabetic; it was rather syllabic or semi- 
syllabic — only consonantal sounds were recognized. There were no symbols 
for vowels. The greatest contribution of the Greeks was the addition of these 
vowels, and of other letters to the sixteen they received. In addition they 
had to transfer a Semitic symbol into an Aryan sound. 


The Direction of Writing 


The earliest extant Greek inscriptions are at least as early as the eighth 
century and from then till the fifth century B.C. the direction of writing still 
differed from ours. In cutting on stone the method was immaterial ; the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics were sometimes written in columns, but sometimes in 
line, and then more often from right to left, the direction which is still used 
to-day in Arabic and Hebrew. Before the Greeks (and Romans) simplified 


1 Cf. Pitman’s system of phonographic shorthand. 
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this for us there was a passing phase when the direction alternated : the first 
line being written from right to left, the second from left to right, the third as 
the first, and so on.! The convenient change came about with the use of 
papyrus and wax tablets as writing surfaces. It was now, too, that certain 
letters did a right about turn, e.g. B and E, which previously had faced left 
and 4H. 


The Latin Alphabet 


The various Italic dialects received their alphabets from a Western Greek 
source. The Latin alphabet is descended from an earlier Etruscan alphabet, 
when Rome's contact with Etruria was very close, probably during the 
seventh century B.C. ? It became the alphabet of Latin Christendom and the 
literary alphabet of Europe and America. The developed alphabet of the 
Roman Republic consisted of twenty-one letters and the complete Latin 
alphabet was formed of twenty-three, with the letter Z already at the end, 


Our alphabet consists of twenty-six letters, the additions being J, an 
alternative form of I; U, which is a similar form of V; and W, which is 
simply two V’s joined together ('‘ligatured’’), equivalent to a double U. 
The late arrival of J and U may be judged from their position following the 
letter Z in the printer’s ‘‘upper case’, 1.e. the tray or box containing the 
caPiTAL letters ; J, V and W are still usually omitted from his alphabet of 
signature letters. Another interesting “‘sort’’ (letter or piece) in this case is the 
pointing finger, an ideogram still in daily use. 

Only these so-called capital letters were in use in ancient times; (small 
letters are a medieval development). The letters of a Roman inscription strik- 
ingly resemble our own capitals, which in fact have often been modelled on 
them. We may appropriately mention here some types which have been 
directly inspired by the letter forms of the old Roman alphabet. In 1846 
Louis Perrin brought out an entirely new type whose capitals were based 
upon the monumental inscriptions which were plentiful in Lyons, an ancient 
Roman foundation (Lugdunum). Following his example, Theophile Beaudoire 
also cut some Lyons capitals in 1858. Mr. F.W. Goudy, the well-known 


1 The Greek word boustrophedon, meaning ‘in the manner in which an ox turns,’ 
describes this ancient method of writing. 

2 This is the period of the oldest inscription, that of the Praenestine fibula (with 
the writing still from right to left). 
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American designer, describes his FORUM? as ‘‘the first type ever cut that 
renders the spirit of the classic Roman lapidary characters of the first centuries 
of the Christian era” ; it was cut in 1912. Actually the letter forms found on 
an inscription on the Trajan column (A.D. 114) at Rome were his inspiration 
for this face. Another such Goudy design, called Hadriano, was inspired by 

an inscription on a marbled slab in the Louvre. 

In addition to capital letters (square and rustic), the writing of the period 
embraced four other kinds : — 

1. ancient Roman cursive (running, or joined) handwriting ; 

2. uncial, or inch-high letters ; 

3. later, or new Roman cursive handwriting ; 

4. half-uncial 
{1), and for the most part (2), were composed of capital letters ; (3) speed 
affects the style of writing and now a difference between tall and short letters 
comes into vogue, soon developing into the first minuscules, or printer's 
“lower case”’ alphabet ; (4) was largely based on (3), though still with occasional 
capital, or majuscule letters. This half-uncial is revived in the ninth century. 
“The square capital, the old Roman cursive, the uncial, and especially the 
later Roman cursive and half-uncial hands, are the sources from which we 
derive our present type alphabet . . .” 

After the writing of the Roman period there still remain four other import- 
ant groups: the national hands; the Carolingian minuscule; the Gothic 
minuscule ; humanistic writing and modern Gothic hands—‘“‘hands which 
had either an enormous influence on the letters of our present alphabet, or else 
actually survive in types in daily use... There were in use among the Romans”, 
says Updike, ‘‘divers forms of writing, which continued with various develop. 
ments, until the fall of the Roman Empire. Then these forms developed still 
further in character, in different countries, according to the national gentus. 
Some of these forms, through their fitness, survived ; others perished. The 
roman character that we employ to-day 1s the offspring of a form of letter 
partly revived from antique days by Charlemagne [742-814] and partly the 
creation of its period. The splendid hand of this revival after a time again 
yielded to the play of national influence. A second time revived at the Renais- 
sance — a second time revived through this same devotion to classical learning — 
on the invention of printing, this letter was transmuted into type and became 


+ Some lines are reproduced on p. 145 of Esdaile’s Manual. 
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the roman letter of our modern printing . . . In ancient times, in the Middle 
Ages, and in the period immediately before the invention of printing, we can 
seem, too, to trace three forms of writing ; the FORMAL, square capital hands, 
to which in type our CaPiTaL letters answer ; the less formal, half-uncial letter 
to which our lower-case type is equivalent ; and the informal, epistolary, or 
later Roman cursive, which is now rendered into type called italic. Broadly 
speaking, all types, like all handwritings, fall into these classes.” ! 


Writing Surfaces 


The surfaces that were used for writing on from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, B.C., to A.D. 1440 divide roughly into two groups ; natural 
and artificial. The first materials to be used were, of course, those readily to 
hand, such surfaces as stone (in Egypt, Assyria, and—by the Mayas—in 
Central America) ; clay cylinders (in Babylonia) ; wax (by the Romans) ; bark, 
board and palm leaves (in India and Ceylon) ; writing has also been done on 
metals, shells, bone and ivory. 

The artificial group includes papyrus (made from the pith of a Nile reed, 
and used from 2,500 B.C.) ; vellum and parchment ; and finally paper. A tool 
that was suitable for chiseling inscriptions on hard substances was quite 
unsuitable for writing on papyrus, etc., and the appearance of letters obviously 
changed as they passed from one material to another. On stone they became 
straight lines ; on soft clay they took the forms of wedges (cuneiform), little 
stars and angles, inscribed with a stylus ; on wax they bent over like commas; 
papyrus led to the development of curves made by a reed-pen brush. The 
letter forms evolved by the use of pen and ink have survived because the: 
are more suited to material made of paper. Their legibility, coupled with the 
simplicity practised by the writing masters led to the survival of these forms 
till the fifteenth century, when the first printers took them over as models. 

The stage is now set, and the curtain goes up on the well-known processes 
and materials available to the inventor of typography, whether Brito, Castaldi, 
Gutenberg, Waldfoghel, or another. The one element vital to them that cannot 
be over-emphasized has formed the substance of this article : 


‘The importance of writing and especially of the alphabet cannot be exaggerated. 
Art, culture, religion, politics, commerce, language, all are related and indebted 
to the alphabet. The progress of art and culture can be traced in the history of 


1 Quoted largely from Updike, I : 56—57. 
gely P 59-57 
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writing. Our civilization could hardly have advanced as far as it has, or in the 
same way, without the alphabet.” ! 


“In order to be fair to writing and printing, however, we must know 
something of the other crafts which may have affected, simultaneously or 
successively, both calligraphy and typography... The connexions of the 
crafts of engraving, painting, and writing with each other have not been 
noted .. . In consequence, the truth that the graver, the brush, and the pen 
alternate as the determining factors in the development of writing tends to be 
overlooked ; scripts come to be regarded as pure creations of the quill, and 
printing types as pure imitations of quill-written characters.’’? 


1ULLMAN, p. 221. 
2 MORISON, Stanley. The art of printing. 1937, p. 7. 
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2. An early printing press. 


From Samuel Ampzing : Beschryvinge ende lof der Stad Haerlem. Haarlem, 1628. 
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THE CRADLE DAYS OF PRINTING 


THE CRADLE DAYS OF PRINTING 
by 
D. H. VARLEY, M.A., F.L.A, 
Librarian, South African Public Library 


HIS year, 1 940, people in many parts of the civilized world arecelebrating 

the 5ooth anniversary of the invention of printing. But, strictly speak- 
ing, it is not (so far as we know) a quincentenary, and what we are celebrating 
is not the invention of printing. Printing is the art of transferring letters and 
designs from an inked surface to material such as paper or cloth, and of do- 
ing this repeatedly ; and printing of this kind was known in China four 
centuries before Gutenberg’s day. Various forms of block-printing were 
known in Europe in the fourteenth century — with stencils, and by cutting 
woodblocks in set designs which could be used again and again to print 
playing cards and even holy pictures. But what we are celebrating this year 
is the discovery of a more complicated process — the way to make separate 
; types which could be combined easily so as to print repeated impressions, 
and then be broken up again and reassembled to make a lifetime of different 
combinations. 

This was not so easy as it sounds, although the experimenters had several 
of the ingredients of movable type at hand. They had paper strong enough 
to take a firm impression, and plenty of it. They had ink sufficiently black and 
thickened with varnish. They had wine-presses to give them the idea of an 
even downward pressure, and in the punches used for ornamenting bindings 
they had the means for casting metals which were essential for the making of 
type. But it needed the inventive genius of one man, or perhaps of several 
men, to combine all these ingredients, and to discover by trial and error the 
secret of casting small, durable, movable 

We do not know exactly when this secret was discovered. There ts an 
old book in the Dessinyan Collection at Cape Town that claims for the Dutch 
city of Haarlem the honour of being the birthplace of printing. According to 
the story of Peter Scriverius of Haarlem, it was one Laurens Janszoon Coster, 
who found out accidentally how to print on paper with letters cut from tree- 
bark. Later he substituted lead for bark, and then tin for lead, and eventually 
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learned (in 1440 or thereabouts) the art of casting movable types and combin- 
ing them. Unfortunately for Coster, one of his servants, who had learnt the 
art from his master, stole the types and made away with them first to Amster- 
dam, and then to Cologne, and finally to Mainz. In this way, Mainz came to 
receive the tributes that should by rights have been showered on Haarlem. 


We know that such a person as Coster actually lived. But this story was 
written more than a hundred years after Coster was supposed to have dis- 
covered his secret, and few people take it more seriously to-day than they do 
Kipling’s story of the origins of the alphabet in the Just-So-Stories. We know, 
it is true, from the testimony of other printers such as Ulric Zell of Cologne, 
that there were some early printing experiments in Holland, and we even have 
fragments of Latin grammars thought to be of Dutch origin and very early date. 
But all the other evidence we have goes to show that the first successful experi- 
ments were made not in Haarlem, but probably in Strasbourg, and that the 
first man to solve the problem of casting suitable type was not Laurens Coster, 
but Johann Gutenberg. 


In 1439 we can trace Gutenberg in Strasbourg, beginning his experiments, 
and borrowing money to help him continue them. Two years later he was 
borrowing money from the parish of St. Thomas in Strasbourg, in 1448 he 


was in Mainz, borrowing again, and in 1455 he appears in a law-suit against 
Johann Fust, a rich citizen of Mainz, who had lent him 800 gulden, “‘to finish 
the work”’, and was trying to get it back. In this, Fust was supported by his 
son-in-law, Peter Schoeffer. After this, Gutenberg seems to have lost most of 
his money, and in 1465 he was appointed ‘‘servant and courtier” by the 
Archbishop Adolf of Mainz, as a reward for some service that he had done 
him. Three years later we know that he was dead, and little more is known of 
him. 

Gutenberg, Fust, and Schoeffer are the first great names in the history of 
printing. But very few of their experiments survive. The earliest fragment 
that we can put a date to 1s an astronomical calendar printed in 1448, although 
a single scrap of paper known as “‘Fragment of the World Judgment’’ is 
thought by some people to be still earlier. But whatever the exact date of 
Gutenberg’s invention, it must have been between 1439 and 1448, and we 
are celebrating the quincentenary in 1940 for the good practical reason that 
the four-hundredth anniversary was held in 1840—and amid such uncer- 
tainty, that reason is as good as any other. 
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What is more important 1s to understand the kind of world that Gutenberg 
and the other early printers lived in. It was an unsettled world. Germany and 
Italy were both composed of warring principalities, England and France were 
struggling to nationhood, South Africa was unknown. During the Middle 
Ages, the Church had held the monopoly of book-learning. Now, in the 
fifteenth century, it was being livened up by reforming movements, some of 
which had as their aim the production of prayer-books and easy texts for the 
common people. Up till then, books had been written in monasteries by 
scribes who spent a lifetime learning and practising their craft. Their work 
was often beautiful, but it was also slow and expensive. What was wanted 
now was a way of producing books both cheaply and quickly, and the man 
who discovered that secret was promised both fame and fortune. 


It is sometimes held that the invention of printing was opposed by the 
Church, partly because it threatened to put many scribes out of business. 
But in effect, the Church was one of the best customers of the early printers, 
for not only could they help to spread the Gospels to all who could read, but 
they could also turn out cheap and innumerable Indulgences on which the 
Church could raise money for its holy wars. As for the scribes, they continued 


to produce their painstaking manuscripts for many years after printing had 
become fashionable, and as late as 1490 the Duke of Urbino still refused to 
commission printed books ‘because they had no place in a fine library”. 


Printing, then, was invented to meet a pressing local need. It so happened 
that its invention almost coincided with an event fortunate for the printers — 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. Scholars, escaping 
westwards, brought with them long-forgotten writings by classical authors. 
These were eagerly read by men of learning throughout Northern Italy, and 
the German printers who travelled over the Alps in search of their fortunes 
arrived just in time to be of immeasurable service to the New Learning. 
Formerly, few people could afford to read and study books ; now the printers 
could supply textbooks and treatises for the many, and make their fortunes at 
the same time. 

The first sixty years of printing (1440-1500) are known as the Cradle 
Days of printing, and the books themselves printed before the end of the 
fifteenth century are called incunabula, from the Latin cunae, a cradle. During 
these sixty years, and particularly in the last thirty, many tens of thousands of 
books were printed, and of these many thousands are still in existence in 
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public and private libraries throughout the world. The British Museum alone 
has more than 10,000. In South Africa, however, there are not more than 
120, and of these all but three or four are in the Grey Collection at the South 
African Public Library, Cape Town. Incunabula are of many kinds — books 
large and small, finely and badly printed, cheap and expensive to buy. Those 
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3. From St. Augustine’s De Vita Christiana, 


printed by Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer. Mainz, 1465. 
(Grey Collection) 


that remain are very largely the ones that were intended to remain — finely 
designed editions of the classics, luxury editions of the Bible, illustrated books 
meant for looking through rather than reading through. But it must not be 
forgotten that the early printers put out a mass of ordinary, useful publications 
which were either read to pieces in a very short time, or else considered not 
worth preserving. 

Nearly half of them are works of theology ; men’s minds were still dom- 
inated by the Church. Many were reprinted sermons or popular moral tales. 
The classics were often printed —as one writer puts it, ‘classics of the Middle 
Ages, law of the sixth century, and science of the twelfth’’. Perhaps the most 
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popular books were Thomas a Kempis’ Imitation of Christ and fables such as 
Reynard the Fox and Brant’s Ship of Fools. But there were also many popular 
works of astrology, palmistry and medicine, and political tracts of which few 
remain. 


Broadly speaking, these incunabula, or cradle books, are printed in one of 
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4. Wood-cut initial from Ryder’s Die vier und zweinczig guldie Harpen, 


printed by Gunther Zainer at Augsburg, 1476. 
(Grey Collection) 


two kinds of type—those we now know as Gothic and Roman. The first 
printers were at pains to model their types on the kinds of written letter in 
current use. They did not try to pass off their work as manuscripts, but rather 
as works that were as good as manuscripts, only cheaper. Johann Fust des- 
cribes one of his finest Psalters, that of 1457, as follows : 


‘The present Psalter decorated with beautiful capitals and correctly marked out 
with rubrics has been fashioned by an ingenious invention of printing and stamp- 
ing, without the labour of the pen.’ 


in other words, a labour-saving device, pure and simple. The first printers 


based their types on the current German hand, a heavy, angular form of writing, 
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and the black-letter type they chose persists in Germany to-day. The printers 
who crossed the Alps found in vogue another form of writing —the clear, 
rounded letters known as humanistic. The first printers in Italy, Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, attempted a compromise, and produced a very fine semi-gothic 
type, but their successors in Italy evolved a type which, while it was based on 
the humanistic writing of the time, was also invented for the best of all reasons — 
to be clear to read and shapely to look at. This type, which we know as roman, 
is the basis of most of the modern types we have to-day. 


Although the early printers deliberately modelled their types on contem- 
porary writing, it is not true to suppose that printing is merely imitation 
writing ; later type-cutters probably chose engraved inscriptions as their guide. 
But it is interesting to note that the first wandering printers travelled about 
the countryside with no more elaborate equipment than their type-moulds. 
Once they had settled, they cut their type to suit local conditions, and built up 
their printing shop on the spot. Once the process of type-casting had been 
discovered, little capital was needed to set a printer up in his trade, although 
he needed something more than this to make a success of it, as he and many 
others found to their cost. 


A book published to-day has a title-page with the name of the author, 
the publisher, and perhaps the printer, and it has regular pagination. Incuna- 
bula have for the most part no title-pages, nor are the pages numbered, though 
each section of (usually) eight pages bears a letter of the alphabet as a guide to 
the binder ; and the printer's name has usually to be looked for at the end of 
the book in the inscription called the colophon, just as the title of the book and 
its author have to be sought in the incipit at the beginning of the book. The 
text of the book often puzzles the modern reader. Following the habit of the 
medieval scribe, who saved time and labour by using a generally understood 


sé 


code of abbreviations, the printer did the same, leaving out most ‘‘m’s” and 
“n's’’, and putting a stroke over the preceding letter, or using one of a whole 
series of contractions, of which the ampersand, &, meaning ‘‘and”’, is the only 


one that has survived. 


To liven up the monotony of the page, the printers also copied the habits 
of the scribes, and printed in with coloured inks elaborate initials, and other 
designs. For illustrations they usually used wood-blocks, very often making 
use of the same block again and again to illustrate different scenes. In some 
cases they decorated the printed page by hand, and many existing incunabula 
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have spaces left for rubrication (that is, colouring in red or blue) which for 
some reason was never completed. 


The first printed book that we know of is the so-called Gutenberg, or 
Mazarine Bible, also known as the 42-line Bible from the number of lines 
of type on each page. This Bible was almost certainly printed by Fust and 
Schoeffer, although Gutenberg probably had much to do with the casting and 
cutting of the type. More than thirty copies of this Bible, on paper and on 
vellum, still exist to-day, although there are none in South Africa. 


This book was printed before 1456, and in the following year Fust and 
Schoeffer produced a Psalter remarkable for its beauty. It is not often that 
a new invention can be made to produce such fine and pleasing results so soon 
after its discovery ; and it was perhaps a happy accident that to match Guten- 
berg’s skill in type-casting Fust could call on such a finished craftsman as 
Peter Schoeffer, who kept his standards high while printing was becoming 
both cheap and popular. 


Another Bible, known as the 36-line Bible, was printed before 1460, 
very probably by Gutenberg himself. In 1462 the city of Mainz was sacked 
by the armies of rival bishops, and printers who were just beginning to learn 
the trade and to see its possibilities, set out along the trade routes to spread 
their craft in other German cities. Fust and Schoeffer seem to have remained 
in Mainz, for the earliest printed book in South Africa is a copy of St. Augus- 
tine’s De vita Christiana, printed by them at Mainz in 1465. It is a neat black- 
letter edition, well rubricated, with one of the first printers’ marks at the 
end — two shields hanging from a bough, as a sort of trade-mark to guarantee 
its quality (see Fig 3). 

The spread of printing in Europe can most easily be followed by looking 
at a map of the trade routes of the time. From Mainz the printers went both 
up and down the Rhine. At Strasbourg, where Gutenberg first played with 
his invention, Johann Mentelin and his son-in-law Adolf Rusch were printing 
by 1460. In Cologne, printers developed a lively trade in University set- 
books, and in Bamberg, Albrecht Pfister produced some of the first books 
to be written for the common people in their own tongue. In Basel in 1 467, 
and in the Imperial City of Augsburg in 1 468, presses were set up and multi- 
plied ; but in the latter city, the first printer, Gunther Zainer, was only allowed 
to print on condition that he employed the strong guild of wood-engravers 
to illustrate his books. There is an example of his work, with splendid wood- 
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cut initials, in the Grey Collection. By the end of the century there were 
printing presses in more than fifty centres in Germany, and many presses in 
each centre. Few of the popular works they printed have survived. 

By 1465—the date of the first printed book in South Africa — printers 
were already looking for new lands to conquer, and in that year two Germans, 
Konrad Sweynheym and Arnold Pannartz, set up a press at the Benedictine 
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5. Detail from Justinus’ Epitome in Trogi Pompei Historias, 
printed by Nicolas Jenson, Venice, 1470. 
(Grey Collection) 


Monastery of Subiaco, near Rome. Perhaps they chose to stop there because 
these were German monks, eager to hear about the new invention. The sto 
of their journeyings and adventures is told in The Cloister and the Hearth, by 
Charles Reade. 

In Subiaco they printed three books of the kind that they thought would 
be most acceptable to the Italians— works by Cicero, Lactantius (a Christian 
philosopher) and St. Augustine. Their type, a mixture of gothic and roman, 
was singularly fine. These two printers then travelled on to Rome, where 
Ulrich Han, another German printer, was soon to make a name for himself. 
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Fine examples of the work of Georg Lauer, yet another German printer in 
Rome, are to be seen in the Cape Town collection. 

Rome was the centre of ecclesiastical authority, and a natural magnet for 
ambitious printers. But the greatest printing centre of the Cradle Days was 
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6. From a Book of Hours 


printed on vellum by T. Kerver, Paris, 1502. 
(Grey Collection) 


Venice, and for several reasons. Firstly, it was a great and growing trade 
centre through which goods passed to all parts of Europe. Secondly, it was 
the home of paper-making, and paper supplies were abundant. Thirdly, 
Northern Italy was the home of the men of the New Learning, eager for 
printings of the rediscovered classical writings newly brought from Eastern 
Europe. From the printers’ point of view, conditions were ideal. 
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The first printer in Venice was John of Speier, who was given a five-year 
contract in 1469 ; but when he died in the following year the City authorities 
opened the way to unlimited activity, and between 1481 and 1501 as many 
as a hundred different printing offices were in operation, producing as many 
as two million volumes. Many of these were popular sheets and tracts printed 

s “best-sellers”, and long since vanished. But three printers in particular 
are worth remembering, for they had ideals as well as practical ability, and 
unusually fine examples of their printing are to be seen in the collection at 


Cape Town. 


Nicolas Jenson was a Frenchman, a Master of the Royal Mint, who was 
sent by his King to learn the new trade of printing at Mainz. When he returned 
to France, his benefactor had died, and Jenson decided to try his fortune 
beyond the Alps. It is possible that he studied type-cutting at Rome under 
Sweynheym and Pannartz— we do not know ; but in 1470 he produced in 
Venice a book printed in a type that many people consider the most beautiful 
ever invented. The first printers in Italy had based their types on the rounded 
written hand of their time, including the strokes of the pen that joined the 
letters ; but Jenson was the first printer to realise that type should not copy 
writing, but should be designed on its own account to be as pleasant to read 
as possible, and as clear. 


Another printer who experimented successfully was Erhard Ratdolt, one 
of the few Venetian printers who kept his standards high in the face of great 
demands for cheap reading matter. He was the first printer to print in more 
than one colour, and his books are elaborated with woodcut initials and 
borders more shapely than any of his predecessors. He also printed mathem- 
atical and astronomical diagrams, some of them coloured, to illustrate works 
of science much in demand from his clients. Ratdolt printed many books of 
this kind, and when, in 1 485, he was called back to his native city of Augsburg 
to be the official printer there, he invariably signed himself as ‘‘formerly of 
Venice’, much as a tailor in South Africa likes to style himself “‘late of Savile 


” 


Row”’. 


Second only to Jenson was a man who was printer, scholar and publisher 
combined. This was Aldus Manuttus, an Italian who had studied in Rome 
and Ferrara, and fallen in love with the Greek classics. He set up his printing 
office in Venice in 1490, and turned out copies of the classics which were 
eagerly seized upon by scholars of the time. But he realized that there was a 
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great demand among the poorer scholars for a cheaper form of classic, and set 
his mind on producing a small, rather closely-printed but handy volume, 
comparatively cheap, and very suitable for the pocket or the saddlebag. 
These books, the Aldine Classics, have been called the “Everyman's Library” 
of their day. 


It is worth noting that in order to print the Greek classics in this new small 
form, Aldus invented a new, rather crushed Greek type ; and although Nicolas 
Jenson had previously cut a much finer and more readable type, it was Aldus’ 
that caught the fashion, and 1s still used to-day. To save space, Aldus also 
invented the type we now know as #alic, although it was another Italian, 
Arrighi, who gave it the form we use to-day. 


In other Italian cities the cult of printing quickly spread. The Grey Collec- 
tion has a fine example of Petrarch’s poems, done in Padua, and not in a 
“dead” language, but in the living Italian vernacular. In Florence men were 
rich and conservative, and did not at first welcome an invention, which by 
making available many copies of one book spoilt the luxury value of their 
libraries. When printing was at last accepted, the Florentine books were 
particularly finely illustrated and decorated, and many of them remain to 
commemorate the riches and good taste of printer and patron. 

Meanwhile the new craft was spreading North and West as well as South. 
In Germany itself, printers such as Koberger of Nuremberg were also becoming 
publishers in their own right. The Nuremberg Chronicle, a generously illustrated 
giant history, became something of a ‘‘best-seller’’, and more than a thousand 
copies were printed, many of which still exist. Publishers exchanged the 
works of printers in other towns with local products, and printers in different 
towns shared each others’ discoveries, such as the device of surrounding the 
text of a book by commentaries, which saved a great deal of space (examples 
are in the Grey Collection). 

Through the gaps in the Vosges, printing spread to the prosperous Rhone 
Valley, and here at Lyons, a great deal of local material was published and 
sold. For a long while the printers of Lyons were content to import the more 
serious kinds of books, such as the classics, from the fine presses in Italy and 
Germany. At Paris, the first press was a private one, set up in the University 
of the Sorbonne by the far-seeing rector and librarian. In 1470, they hired 
three Basel printers, Gering, Friburger and Crantz, who printed fine works 
in roman —not gothic —type, and in Paris two other printers specialized in 
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beautiful copies of Books of the Hours, usually printed on vellum, and deco- 
rated with very elaborate borders and designs. Two of these, by Antoine 
Vérard and Thielman Kerver, are in the Cape Town collection. 

In the Low Countries, printers again followed trade routes, and the earliest 
Dutch book that we have in South Africa was printed at Utrecht in 1474. 
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7. From a 15th century MS of Caesar’s De Bellis Gallico, 


written in North Italian rounded hand and elaborately decorated. 
(Grey Collection) 


It was in the Low Countries, too, that the first printing in English was com- 
pleted. The first English printer was, of course, William Caxton, and it is 
characteristic, perhaps, that he did not come to printing as an apprenticed 
craftsman, but as a retired wool merchant dabbling in printing as a hobby to 
fill in his spare time. He had been sent to negotiate a trade treaty with the 
Duke of Burgundy, and spent much of his time at Bruges translating French 
romances into English to amuse the Duchess. In 1470—the year of Jenson’s 
arrival in Venice—he visited Cologne, and documents have recently been 
discovered showing that he was registered as an “enemy alien’’ in that city. 
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It is said that he learned to print on a book of medieval science called De 
Proprietatibus Rerum, of which there is an English edition, printed by Caxton’s 
foreman, Wynkyn de Worde, in the Grey Library. The first book printed 
entirely by Caxton was a translation of Le Recueil des Histoires de Troye, which 
he completed at Bruges, probably in 1475 ; but it was not till 1477 that the 
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AL alte fintafia qus mano poffa: 

Ma gra wolgena il mm difio,e'l nelle ; 

Si come rota ch’ igualmente mof]a ; 
L’ amor ,che moue'l Sole et laltre ftelle. 


VENETIISIN AEDIB-ALDI. 
ACCVRATISSIME- 
MEN-AVG. 
M-DIL- 


Cautum eft ne quis hunc im pune imprimat, 
uendét 
8. A page from Dante’s Paradiso, 


printed by Aldus Manutius, Venice, 1502 
(Grey Collection) 


first book was printed in England, The Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophres 
came off his press at Westminster. 

Caxton was much more than a printer. He was a first-class translator and 
man of letters, and the works he printed were all in his native language. Greek 
and Latin classics could be brought from abroad, and the English presses 
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were the first to begin with books in the native tongue. Caxton himself printed 
more than a hundred works, of which one in particular, a translation of the 
Polychronicon, is worth looking at in the South African Public Library. 

Before the end of the fifteenth century printing had reached most of the 
countries in Europe— which meant, of course, most of the known world. 
It was not long before men came to realize the enormous power that the 
printing press could wield in influencing ways of living and thinking ; and it 
was not long, either, before the authorities of Church and State took the power 
to license printing out of the hands of individuals, and wielded it themselves. 
Reformers such as Savaronola found the press a weighty ally, and the great 
movements of the sixteenth century were all hastened by its power. Since 
then, the struggle to keep the press free has been one of the main aims of free 
men, and the fact that totalitarian governments to-day have been obliged to 
take this liberty away shows that its influence has never grown less. 

These books of the Cradle Days, then, are important for several reasons. 
Firstly, they show the development of a great invention in its early stages. 
Secondly, they reflect the life and way of thinking of the men who printed 
them, and the men who read them. Thirdly, they are many of them fine pieces 
of craftsmanship. In the next centuries, with a few outstanding exceptions, 
the standards of paper and printing steadily deteriorated, and when, in the 
nineteenth century, standards were again revived, it was to these early works 
of Jenson, Caxton and the rest that reformers such as William Morris were 
able to turn. For us in South Africa they are of particular interest, since they 
remind us of the deep-seated European traditions that lie behind our own 
civilization, and lastly, of the power of the free press, those ‘‘twenty-six 
soldiers of lead” which, as somebody unknown has bravely said, ‘‘have con- 
quered the world”. 
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DRUKKERS EN DRUKKUNS 
tussen 1500 en 1800 
deur 


R. F. M. IMMELMAN, M.A., B.S. 
Bibliotekaris, Universiteit van Kaapstad 


NELLE verandering was die kenmerk van die eerste jare van die sestiende 

eeu : die groot ontdekkingstogte van die vorige eeu het die nuuskierigheid 
van Europa geprikkel. Buitendien het belangstelling in die oudheid herleef 
en 'n verlange na kennis het hom openbaar. Dwarsdeur Europa het mense 
verneem van wildvreemde streke en onbekende begrippe. Kort na die begin 
van die eeu het Luther hom teen die kerklike owerheid verset. Teneinde 
ondersteuning in alle Europese lande te kry, het hy na die pen gegryp. Sy 
vertaling van die Nuwe Testament het in 1522 in Duits verskyn en die hele 
Bybel in 1534. Wittenberg, waar hy hom gevestig het, word die brandpunt 
van die aanwending van die drukpers op groot skaal : Luther se pamflette en 
geskrifte word daar by talle gedruk en wyd en syd versprei. 'n Halfeeu reeds 
is die drukkuns in Wes-Europa beoefen ; nou blyk dit die aangewese middel 
te wees om die nuwe kennis vir 'n baie groter gehoor toeganklik te maak en 
juis die geskikste werktuig vir die woelige en weetgierige sestiende eeu. 

Venesié was die vernaamste sentrum van die drukkuns in die vroeé ses- 
tiende eeu. Aldus Manutius van Venesié was een van die mees belangrike 
drukkers van sy tyd. As geleerde het Aldus veral belanggestel in die uitgawe 
van die Griekse letterkunde. Hy het 'n stel griekse letters ontwerp en was 
die eerste drukker om Griekse boeke in griekse druk te publiseer. Maar 
Aldus was daarby 'n baanbreker van goedkoper boekies in kleinformaat : 
die gewone man wou boeke hé wat hy saam met hom kon ronddra en Aldus 
het in hierdie behoefte probeer voorsien. Om dit moontlik te maak -het 
Aldus gesoek na 'n kleiner druk en eindelik die geskrewe letter van sy tyd as 
model gekies : dus ontstaan die fyn kursiefdruk. Dit het die plek van die 
groot swartletter-druk begin inneem en het onmiddellik in die smaak geval. 
Die uitgawes van die klassieke deur Aldus in kursiefletter en in sakformaat het 
’n geweldige omwenteling nie alleen in boekproduksie teweeggebring nie, 
maar ook vir die eerste keer die klassieke binne die bereik van die gewone 
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man gestel. Aldus is die eerste letterkundige in die geskiedenis wat beskerm- 
ing vir sy geskrifte deur middel van kopiereg, of wat aan kopiereg gelyk- 
gestaan het, vir 'n vasgestelde tydperk verkry het. (vgl. plaat 8) 

Dis 'n periode van beroemde drukkers en lettergieters wat 'n baie hoé 
peil bereik, b.v. in die geval van die Aldus- en Estienne- families, Simon de 
Colines en Plantin. Baie nuwe letters is ontwerp, waarvan sommige vandag 
nog in een of ander gewysigde vorm gebruik word. Boeke, soos ons hulle 
vandag ken, is deur die sestiende eeuse drukkers ontwikkel. Boekformaat 
word kleiner; gedurende die Hervorming verskyn daar duisende klein 
pamfletjies, wat druk gelees is. 

Duitse drukkuns in die tydperk van die Hervorming word gekenmerk 


deur menigvuldige houtsnee-illustrasies, versierde hoofletters en randversier- 


ing. Hans Holbein het baie illustrasies ontwerp vir Froben, die drukker van 
Basel, by wie Erasmus se werke verskyn het, en vir wie Erasmus dikwels as 
proefleser opgetree het. Laasgenoemde 1s die eerste skrywer wat vir sy boeke 
gereeld betaling ontvang het en van die profyt op sy geskrifte kon bestaan. 
Froschauer van Ziirich het die werke van Zwingli, die hervormer, gedruk. 
Duitsland het die Italiaanse letters links laat 1é: daar het die sogenaamde 
Fraktur geseévier, 'n soort gotiese letter wat tot vandag toe in gebruik is. 
Frankfurt word langsamerhand die middelpunt van die boekbedryf en jaar- 
liks is daar ’n groot kermis gehou waarheen al die drukkers en lettergieters 
van Wes-Europa gereis het. 

In Frankfurt het die Estienne familie as drukkers groot roem verwerf. 
Henri Estienne is in 1501 met 'n weduwee getroud wat ’n drukkery besit het. 
As bestuurder daarvan en veral as drukker het Estienne algemeen bekend 
geraak. Na sy dood het sy weduwee vir 'n derde keer in die huwelik getree 
en wel met Simon de Colines, wat die drukkery nog groter beroemdheid 
laat bereik het : vir keurige drukwerk en skoonheid van uitvoering neem hy 
'n besondere plek in onder die Franse drukkers van die sestiende eeu. 

Robert en Henri Estienne het die tradisie van die familie as drukkers en 
uitgewers van geleerde boeke vir byna 'n eeu gehandhaaf. Geofroy Tory het 
vir die Estiennes boekversierings ontwerp. In 1529 verskyn sy Champfleury : 
dis hoofsaaklik aan hierdie geskrif en aan Tory self te wyte dat die Franse 
die romeinse letter bo die swartletter begin verkies het. 


Robert Estienne was 'n bekende gesaghebbende op die gebied van die 
klassieke. Hy het ’n Latynse Bybel uitgegee, wat hy opnuut uit die oorspronk- 
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like bronne geredigeer het. Die verskyning daarvan het 'n hele opskudding 


veroorsaak onder leiers van die kerk. Die koning self moes as sy beskermheer 
optree, dog nietemin kon hy nie verhinder dat Estienne se portret deur die 
gepeupel op die brandstapel verbrand is nie. 

Simon de Colines en Robert Estienne was die puikdrukkers van die 
Franse Renaissance. Saam met Tory en Garamond, die lettergieter, het hulle 
die uiterlike van die Franse boek sterk beinvloed. MHulle het die kleiner 
formaat van Aldus aangewend om goedkoper uitgawes van die klassieke te 
besorg. Die griekse en romeinse letters deur Garamond ontwerp het vir 
byna twee eeu in Europa hoogty gevier. Tory en de Colines het daarna 
gestreef om inhoud en uiterlike van die boek by mekaar te laat aanpas, om 
die gedrukte letter en die boekversiering ’n afgeronde eenheid te laat uitmaak. 
Tory sal altoos bekend bly as een van die belangrikste ontwerpers van boek- 
versierings. Tory, de Colines, Garamond en Estienne het aangetoon dat 'n 
boek wat smaakvol ontwerp en uitgevoer is tog in die handel profyt kon af- 
werp. As koninklike drukker, as boekhandelar, as uitgewer en as boekver- 
sierder was Tory 'n baie belangrike figuur in sy tyd. 


Die Franse lettergieters en drukkers het in sommige gevalle na die Neder- 
lande verhuis as gevolg van die godsdienstige oorloé: die Nederlandse 
drukkuns het gedurende die 16e en 17e eeu diep onder die invloed van 
die Franse te staan gekom. Die gedrukte boek het die Renaissance-gees 
weerspieél : deftig, vol lewenskrag, en tog 'n kunswerk. 'n Baie hoé peil van 
vervaardiging is deur hulle bereik. Daar was 'n groot vermeerdering in die 
aantal boeke wat van die pers gekom het : in Nederland is daar in die eerste vyf 
jaar van die 16e eeu bydie 3,000 boeke uitgegee, meeste waarvan te Antwerp 
gedruk is. Garamond was die eerste professionele lettergieter, en het die 
letterstelle vir baie drukkers vervaardig: o.a. ook vir Plantin, ’n Fransman 
wat hom in 1549 te Antwerp gevestig het. 


Christophe Plantin het baie drukwerk vir die Spaanse regering gedoen. 
Tussen 1568 en 1572 het veertig werkers met vier drukperse sy veeltalige 
Bybel in die Griekse, Hebreeuse, Latynse en Chaldese tale gedruk ; dit het 
onder persoonlike beskerming van Filips II van Spanje geskied. Daar was 'n 
oplaag van 1,200 eksemplare, in ses dele elk. Hierdie Bybel het so’n indruk 
op sy tydgenote gemaak, dat Plantin die alleenreg verkry het om kerkboeke 
vir die Spaanse ryk te druk. Sy drukkery het Antwerp een van die vernaamste 
- middelpunte van die drukkuns laat word, Plantin is nie alleen een van die 
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belangrikste drukkers wat nog ooit gelewe het nie, maar hy was ook 'n baie 
bekwame sakeman. Hy het die beste lettergieters, papierfabrikante, boek- 
versierders en boekbinders uitgesoek om vir hom te werk ; hy organiseer die 
eerste groot drukkersaak op uitgebreide skaal, met 22 drukperse en 160 man. 
Hy het vertakkings van sy besigheid in Leiden, Parys en Amsterdam opgerig. 


ARNOBII Ch 


DISPVTATIONVM 
ADVERSVS GENTES 
LIBRI SEPTEM, 
recogniti & aucti. 


Ex BIBLIOTHECA THEODORI 
Canters Visraie&ini , etiam 
Note adutta funt. 


ANTVERPIZ, 
Ex officina Chriftophori Plantini, 
D. LXZXIL 


g. Titelblad van Arnobius se Disputationes, 


gedruk deur Christophe Plantin, Antwerpen, 1582. 
(Dessin-Versameling) 


Hy het 'n hele paar dogters gehad en 'n skoonseun het aan die roer van elke 
tak gestaan. Plantin was 'n baie noukeurige drukker, maar het die boek ook 
as kunswerk betrag : die illustrasies en houtsneé in sy boeke is die werk van 
baie van die beroemdste Vlaamse kunstenaars van die 16e eeu. Jarelank het 
Plantin gereeld die boekekermis in Frankfurt bygewoon om sy boeke daar 
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te koop aan te bied; hy het hulle altoos in ’n balie gepak om hulle so makliker 
op die Rynbote te vervoer. Na sy dood in 1589 het sy skoonseun Moretus 
die drukkery oorgeneem. Rubens, die groot Vlaamse skilder, het verskeie 
lede van die Moretus-stam op die doek gebring en het ook titel-bladsye of 


Historiarum libri, 
accuratiffime edits . 


Lvcp.BaTavorvoM, 
-officina Elzeviriana. Anac 1633 


offcina 


10. Gegraveerde titelblad van ’n Elzevirse klassiekwerk in sakformaat 


Leyden, 1633. 
(Grey-Versameling) 


4 


ander boekversierings vir hierdie drukkers ontwerp. Tot ongeveer 1876 het 
die Moretus-familie die saak gevoer. Vandag is die huis en winkel van Plantin 
’n museum en daar word al sy boeke, drukperse en gereedskap bewaar sodat 
die besoeker 'n deeglike denkbeeld kan kry hoe 'n 16e-eeuse drukkery daar 
uitgesien het. 
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Reeds het ons etlike voorbeelde teégekom van drukkerye wat 'n eeu of 
langer in die besit van een familie gebly het : die Estienne-familie het in Parys 
en later in Genéve vir geslag na geslag hul roem as eersterangse geleerdes en 
drukkers gehandhaaf. Die saak van Plantin is vir meer as drie eeu deur af- 
stammelinge van sy skoonseun, Moretus, in dieselfde oorspronklike winkel in 
Antwerp voortgesit. Lodewyk Elzevir, wat in 1580 'n drukkery te Leiden 
en Amsterdam opgerig het, word die stamvader van 'n ander bekende druk- 
kersfamilie. Die Elzevirs was ook bekwame uitgewers en boekverkopers. In 
die 17e eeu het hulle baie reekse boeke in sakformaat uitgegee, beide klassieke 
werke en vertalings en dwarsoor Europa versprel. Hulle boeke word geken- 
merk deur uiters min kantruimte en deur die kleinformaat. Die bladsye van 


hul boeke skep die indruk dat hulle oorbelaai is. (vgl. plaat 10) 


Oor die algemeen word die 17e eeuse drukkuns gekenmerk deur minder 
goeie smaak, deur swakker boekversiering, slegter papier en meer volgepropte 
titelbladsye as in die 15e eeu. Die drukkuns word nie langer beskou as 'n 
kunsmiddel vir die uiting van kunsgevoel nie. Druk word nie deur paragrawe 
onderbreek nie, en titelbladsye word aangetref wat versier is met sinnebeeldige 
figure as weelderige omlysting vir lang, ingewikkelde titels. Nederland speel 
n baie groot rol op die gebied van die drukkuns in die loop van hierdie eeu ; 
en die Elzevir-drukkery word een van die mees bekendes in Europa. Dit het 
in Leiden vir meer as 'n eeu bestaan. Christoffel van Dyck het as hul letter- 
gieter baie tot die roem van die Elzevirs bygedra. Die letters deur hom gegiet 
was in hul tyd sonder gelyke in Europa : Van Dyck het op die romeinse letters 
van Aldus en Tory verbeter en kleiner, fyner druk ontwerp. Saam met hul 
boeke, het die druk van die Elzevirs beroemd geraak. Dis gedurende hierdie 
tydperk dat Nederlandse lettergieters ook aan Engeland letters verskaf het 
vir die pasopgerigte universiteitspers te Oxford. , 


Die 17e-eeuse drukker is nie langer 'n geleerde wat sy eie redaksiewerk 
doen nie. Plantin was een van die eerste drukkers wat ook 'n groot uitgewer- 
saak op tou gesit het en wat geleerdes, proeflesers, lettergieters en boekver- 
sierders betaal het om vir hom te werk. Drukkers word nou die handlangers 
van die uitgewers. 

Willem Blaeu is 'n ander bekende Nederlandse drukker wat in 1633 as 
die amptelike kaartmaker van die Nederlande aangestel word, en na hom 
beklee sy seun en kleinseun dieselfde betrekking. Die Blaeus het noukeurige 
landkaarte uitgegee : hul blywende prestasie is die Atlas major sive cosmographia 
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Blavidua wat in 1662 in elf dele verskyn en baie later uitgawes in Frans, 
Hollands en Spaans belewe het. Die Blaeus het ook die geskrifte van baie 
beroemde Nederlandse skrywers uitgegee soos b.v. Hugo de Groot. Die 
Hondius-familie was ander eersterangse drukkers van fyngedrukte landkaarte. 


Meeste drukkers in die 16e en 17e eeue het 'n leuse en 'n besondere 
onderskeidingsteken gehad waardeur al hulle drukwerk gekenmerk word. 
Op die titelblad van al Aldus se werke pryk n anker met 'n tornyn wat om 
die steel krul. Die tornyn stel spoed van uitvoering voor, die anker beslist- 
heid: sy leuse was dan ook Festina lente. Plantin verkies 'n oop kompas waat- 
van die een punt vasstaan en die ander 'n halwe sirkel trek: sy leuse was 
Labore et Constantia. Die stilstaande punt dui standvastigheid aan, die ander, 
arbeid. Dikwels het sinnebeeldige figure aan weerskante gepryk om ook 
arbeid en standvastigheid weer te gee. Plantin het dan ook sy drukkery 
“De Gulden Passer” geheet. Die Elzevir-drukwerk word meestal onderskei 
deur 'n vrugteboom vol vrugte : dit slaan natuurlik op die groot hoeveelheid 
boeke wat deur hulle gedruk is. (vgl. plate 8 en g) 


Druk het natuurlik baie veranderings en ontwikkelings ondergaan in die 
16e en 17e eeue. Behalwe die gewone gotiese en romeinse letters was daar 
ook die kursiefdruk, wat hom eers in Italié voordoen. Die Engelse benaming 
daarvoor, Italic dui die land van oorsprong aan. Aldus, die vermaarde 
drukker van Venesié, het kleiner boeke uitgegeee en daarvoor was kleiner 
druk nodig : hy het die handskrif van sy tyd gadegeslaan en dit in druk pro- 
beer weergee. Langs hierdie weg ontstaan die gedrukte kursiefletter. Aldus 
gee die eerste boek in 1501 uit wat geheelenal in die nuwe skuinsdruk 
opgestel is, nl. Virgilius se werke. Hierdie druk van Aldus het model geword 
vir alle latere kursiefletters, sommige waarvan eenvoudig in slegte namakery 
ontaard het. Robert Granjon, 'n Fransman van Lyons, het sowat 1557 ’n 
nuwe druk ontwerp, die sogenaamde Caractere de civilite, wat ontstaan het uit 
die geskrewe gotiese skrif en in werklikheid 'n ontwikkeling van Aldus se 
kursiefdruk was. Die civilite druk maak op die oog 'n mooi vertoning, maar 
is uiters moeilik om te lees. In 1559 word ’n vertaling van Erasmus in hierdie 
druk te Antwerp uitgegee. Dhieselfde Granjon het later vir Plantin as letter- 
gieter gewerk. Teen die middel van die 17e eeu maak die professionele 
lettergieter sy verskyning, iemand wat druk giet en aan die drukkers verkoop. 
Die Enschedé-familie van Haarlem het in 1681 'n lettergietery daar opgerig. 
Hulle het later vir hul daarop toegelé om stelle drukletters uit die boedels 
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LIBER PRIMUS. 


Ap C. CILNIUM MAECEWNAT EM. 


Up faciat letas fegetes, quo fidere terram 

Vertere, Maecenas, ulmifque adjungere vites 
Conveniat: quz cura boum, qui cultus habendo 
Sit pecori, atque apibus quanta experientia parcis, 
Hinc canere incipiam. Vos, o clariffima mundi 
Lumina, labentem coelo que ducitis annum, 
Liber, et alma Ceres; veftro fi munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit arifta, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia mifcuit uvis : 
10\Et vos agreftum prafentia numina Fauni, 
Ferte fimul Faunique pedem, Dryadefque puelle : 
Munera veltra cano. Tuque o, cui prima frementem 
Fudit equum magno tellus percuffa tridenti, 
: Neptune: et cultor nemorum, cui pinguia Cee 
centum nivei tondent dumeta juvenci: 
Ipfe nemus linquens patrium, faltufque Lyczi, 
Pan ovium cuftos, tua fi tibi Menala cure, 
Adfis o Tegeee favens: oleaque Minerva 
Inventrix, uncique puer monftrator aratri, 
20/Et teneram ab radice ferens, Silvane, cupreffum : 
Dique Dezque omnes, ftudium quibus arva tueri, 
Quique novas alitis non ullo femine fruges : 
Quique fatis largum coelo demittitis imbrem. 
| Tuque 


- 11. Uit die Georgicon van Virgilius | 
< gedruk deur John Baskerville te Birmingham, 1757 (Grey-Versameling) 
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van lettergieters en drukkers aan te koop. Hulle het ses stelle van die Granjon 
kursiefdruk aangeskaf. Die Enschedés het dwarsoor Europa invloed op die 
drukkuns uitgeoefen, maar veral in Nederland word hul die spil waarom alle 
drukkersbelange draai. Die firma bestaan vandag nog. 


AN 


ACCOUNT 


OF 
R U S S I A 


AS IT WAS 
In THE YEAR 1710. 
BY 
CHARLES Lord WHITWORTH 


PRINTED at STRAWBERRY-HILL. 
M DCC LVIII,. 


12. Titelblad gedruk deur ’n bekende Engelse privaat pers 


gestig deur Horace Walpole 
(Fairbridge-Versameling) 


Tot by die begin van die 18e eeu het Engelse drukkerye meeste van hulle 
stelle drukletters van Nederlandse lettergieters gekoop. Die belangrikste 
Engelse drukker gedurende die 16e eeu was John Day wat 'n angelsaksiese 
druk ontwerp en gegiet het. Hy het ook boeke in kursiefletter uitgegee. Eers 
sowat 1720 het daar 'n eersterangse Engelse lettergieter te voorskyn gekom toe 
William Caslon as graveur en later as lettergieter begin naam maak. Sy ro- 
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meinse en kursiefletters het ’n spoedige omwenteling in die drukkuns van sy 
tyd teweeggebring Vir die letters wat Christoffel van Dyck in Nederland vir 
die Elzevirs ontwerp het (en wat feitlik 'n voortsetting is van die romeinse 
druk van Aldus, die Italianer, en die werk van Tory, die Fransman) het Caslon 
groot bewondering gekoester en hulle as model gekies. Sy romeinse letters 
besit die eenvoud van groot kuns en is besonder leesbaar ; hulle vorm 'n een- 
heid wat vir die oog baie rustig en aangenaam en tog nie eentonig is nie. In 
1734 verskyn sy eerste katalogus van drukmonsters. Binne ’n paar jaar word 
meeste Engelse boeke in sy druk uitgegee. Die Caslon-lettergietery bestaan 
vandag nog en Caslon-druk word tot op die huidige tydstip op baie groot 
skaal in verskillende lande gebesig, veral in die Verenigde State van Amerika. 


In die 16e eeu bereik die drukkuns 'n toppunt : die drukkers het hul eie 
letters ontwerp, gegiet en geset ; daarna die drukwerk self uitgevoer. Boek- 
versiering en druk het gewoonlik die persoonlike stempel van die drukker 
gedra en 'n deeglike, afgeronde geheel gevorm. Die drukker was meestal 
skrywer, setter en uitgewer ineen. Die 17e eeu is 'n tydperk van verval en 
van drukwerk van minderwaardiger gehalte. Drukkerye word ’n groot saak : 
die uitgewer begin hom al hoe meer van die drukker onderskei, en die drukker 
op sy beurt van die lettergieter. Die uitgewer begin die hulp van geleerdes 
inroep om sy boeke na te sien en te bewerk ; baie druktoestelle en drukkers 
word in een saak getref. Die firma Plantin-Moretus of die Elzevirs is hier 
voorbeelde van. Die saak brei uit en word al hoe ingewikkelder. 


Teen die einde van die 17e eeu en in die vroeé 18e eeu oorheers die 
sogenaamde barok en rokoko rigtings alle kunsuiting. Die drukkuns het nie 
vrygespring nie: oorbelaaide bladsye, oordrewe boekversiering van verskil- 
lende lettermodes is kenmerkend van hierdie tydperk. Langsamerhand moes 
hierdie soort drukwerk begin plekmaak vir groter eenvoud. Die Fournier- 
familie in Parys het die herlewing van die klassieke en die primitiewe as druk- 
ontwerpers en lettergieters vertolk. Pierre Simon Fournier het die eerste 
handboek van drukkuns geskrywe, nl. Manuel typographique, wat in 1764 in 
twee bande verskyn het. Hy het baie van die Nederlandse lettergieters geleer 
en oorgeneem. Hy was verantwoordelik vir die gebruik van druktekens op 
baie nuwe maniere, by wyse van versiering, veral op die titelblad, 1.p.v. 'n 
gegraveerde omlysting. Die moderne stelsel om drukletters volgens maat te 
rangskik, het ons aan Fournier te danke en beter stelle drukletters vir musiek 
het hy ook ontwerp. 
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Die Didot-familie was ander Franse drukkers van eersterangse gehalte 
wat 'n groot rol in die 18e en vroeé 1ge eeu gespeel het. Hulle het beter 
vervaardiging van die boek voorgestaan en in dié verband die werk van 
Fournier aan die drukletter voortgesit. Hulle het in Frankryk 'n soortgelyke 
rigting verteenwoordig as Baskerville in Engeland, Bodoni in Italié, en Ibarra 
in Spanje. Baskerville was ’n handelaar in Birmingham wat teen 1750 in die 
drukkuns en boekproduksie begin belangstel het. ‘n Lettergietery is deur 
hom opgerig en hy het sy eie letters ontwerp ; 'n drukpers en papierfabriek 
is bygevoeg. Hy was die uitvinder en eerste fabrikant van velynpapier om 
sodoende ’n beter agtergrond vir sy druk te kry. Met drukkers-ink het hy 
ook proewe gemaak om die beste effek op sy velynpapier te verkry. Baie 
klassieke en Engelse skrywers is deur Baskerville met goeie gevolg uitgegee. 
Alle versiering word in sy boeke vermy : papier, ink, druk en rangskikking 
moet ’n afgeronde kunswerk op sy eie vorm. Baskerville was een van die 
invloedrykste drukkers van sy tyd. Dis interessant om te verneem dat 
Benjamin Franklin, eerste Amerikaanse gesant in Frankryk, en wat in sy jeug 'n 
drukkery in Philadelphia besit en later groot invloed op die Amerikaanse 
drukkuns beoefen het, met Baskerville en Didot goed bevriend was en gereeld 


gekorrespondeer het. (vgl. plaat 1 1) 


Bodoni het in Italié voortgebou op die werk van Fournier : hy bepleit 
groter eenvoud van druk en rangskikking, sonder versiering. Die klassisisme 
van die 18e eeu beinvloed hom sterk. Hy verkies dik en dun-strepe vir sy 
letters, wat vandag nog gedeeltelik gebruik word. In sy drukwerk was Bodoni 
waarlik ’n voorloper van die 20e eeu. Ibarra in Spanje was 'n navolger van 
Bodoni en het ook werk gelewer wat 'n skitterende eenheid van papier, ink 
en druk is. Sy uitgawe van Don Quichote in 1780 was werklik 'n skitterende 
prestasie. Met hom sluit die tydperk van die groot drukkers af. 


Die drukkuns het nie tot Wes-Europa beperk gebly nie, maar 1s spoedig 
na die kolonies van die Europese moondhede oorgeplant. Die eerste drukpers 
op die Amerikaanse vasteland is reeds tussen 15 30 en 1540 in Meksiko deur 
die Spanjaarde opgerig. In 1638 vind ons die eerste drukpers in Noord- 
Amerika, nl. in Cambridge, Massachusetts. Die allereerste boek wat in die 
Verenigde State gedruk is was 'n Psalmboek. In 1795 word in Suid-Afrika 
en in Australié die eerste drukpers omtrent gelyktydig ingevoer. Die ont- 
wikkeling van die drukkuns in Suid-Afrika word elders in hierdie uitgawe 


beskrywe. (vgl. plaat 1 3) 
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Na mate die drukkuns meer algemeen versprei geraak het, het daar 'n 
groter aanvraag na boeke ontstaan en daarom word daar ’n dringende 
behoefte gevoel na sneller drukmetodes. Die aanwending van die masjien, 
1.p.v. handearbeid, vir die verskillende drukprosesse het 'n geweldige om- 


Aan.CAAP de .GOEDEHOOP 


13. Ritter se Almanak, 1796 : 
wat, sover bekend, die eerste voorbeeld van Suid-Afrikaanse drukwerk is 
(Suid-Afrikaanse Openbare Biblioteek) 
wenteling in die drukkuns teen die ingang van die 1ge eeu veroorsaak. 'n 
Nuwe tydperk in die drukkuns het ingetree : die drukmasjien het dit moontlik 
gemaak om die daelikse koerant en die tydskrif, soos ons dit vandag ken, uit 
te gee. Daardeur het die drukkuns een van die magtigste faktore in ons 


moderne beskawing geword. 
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Gedrukt by, 1.C. RITTER. 
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A LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES AVAILABLE IN THE 
LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 


BOOKS 


FITZWILLIAM MUSEUM, Cambridge 
Catalogue of an exhibition of printing ...6. May to 23. June, 1940. Camb.: The Museum, 
1940. XII, 136 p. 1s. 
(Cf. L.A.R. 42, no. 4: 120, Apl. 1940 & T.L.S. 18. May, 1940, p. 248) 


McMURTRIE, D. C. 
The book : the story of printing and book-making. Pitman, 1938. XXX, 676 p. illus. 18s. 


TOMLINSON, L. E. 
Gutenberg and the invention of printing, etc. Washington : The Author, Library of Congress 
1938. 51 p. illus. $10. 


TRONNIER, A. 
Die Jahrhundertfeiern der Buchdruckerkunst, 1540-1940: Festvortrag ...21. Juni, 1936. 
Mainz: Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, 1937. 62 p. 


WILLIAMS, R. 


Pageant of printing in picture and prose. Paterson, N.J.: The Author, 33, Church St. 1938. 
156 p. illus. $4 


PAMPHLETS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GRAPHIC ARTS. Printing anniversary Cte. 
... Manual of suggestions and methods for the American observance of the 500th anniversary 
of the ena of printing from movable type. New York: The Institute, 285, Madison 
Ave. 1940. 81. 


FUHRMANN, O. W. 
500th anniversary of the invention of printing. N.Y.: Duschnes, 1937. 34p. illus. $2 


GUTENBERG-REICHSAUSSTELLUNG, Leipzig, 1940 
500-Jahrfeier der Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst. Gutenberg Reichsausstellung, Leipzig, 
1940, 10. Mai bis 20. Okt. Leipzig : Poeschel & Trepte, [1939]. 


LITTLE, E. S. 
- — soldiers: a salute to printers. Oakland, Cal. Mills college: Eucalyptus pr., 1939. 
61. 


McMURTRIE, D. C. 
Some facts concerning the invention of printing, the 500th anniversary of which will be 
celebrated internationally in 1940. Chicago : C. Club of printing house craftsmen, 1939. 42 p. 
(Reprinted in : S.A. Printer and Stationer, 20, nos. 2-4: 43-46, 71-75, 103-07, 135-39, 
Feb.—May, 1940). 


MAINZ. City 
Mainz: die Gutenbergstadt, 1440-1940 [von] (Adolph Tronnier und W. Haenlein). [1939]. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
The story of the recorded word. N.Y. Times. (1939). illus. 35 cts. 


(continued on page 84) 
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MODERN BOOK PRODUCTION 
by 


HAZEL MEWS, M.A., F.L. A. 
Johannesburg Public Library 


formerly Secretary to the Chairman of the Nonesuch Press (London) 
and the Limited Editions Club (New York) 


ILLIAM MORRIS'’s greatest achievement as a printer was the inspira- 

tion he gave to those who followed him. The work of the Kelmscott 
Press itself was perfect in its own way, but it produced monuments of artistic 
beauty rather than books intended to be handled and read. But Morris's 
teaching of the principles of fine craftsmanship led his disciples to give infinite 
care and patience to book design, and in the end practically the whole of the 
significant book-producing world became print-conscious. 

The direct followers of Morris were, of course, the private presses — the 
Vale, the Eragny, the Ashendene, the Doves, the Golden Cockerel and 
several others. They produced (and some are still producing) expensive 
works for the collector —hand-set, on fine paper, produced as contributions 
to the fine art of printing rather than for profit. 

But in 1923 a new publishing house was set up which had different aims. 
Francis Meynell, son of Alice Meynell the poetess, together with Vera Mendel 
and David Garnett, began the Nonesuch Press. The name is taken from the 
old Tudor palace of Nonesuch and the device of the Press is an adaptation 
from the Nonesuch tapestry preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
As machines are able to produce books more cheaply and in greater quantities 
than hand presses, and as machines have definitely come to stay, Mr. Meynell’s 
aim has been to produce fine work by mechanical means, to use the resources 
available for book production in modern cities, to produce books of beauty 
which are at the same time easy to read and handle. The use of mechanical 
composition, etc., renders the prices of such books reasonable as compared 
with the prohibitive cost of hand-setting. Mr. Meynell designs all Nonesuch 
books himself and the variety has been very great. His designs have no 
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characteristic mannerisms, and range from the classic of the Shakespeare to 
the highly ornamented edition of the Book of Ruth. Sometimes he prints in 
traditional style — the design of the series of Restoration dramatists is historically 
correct in appearance — while in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy the illustrations 
were by such an individual modern as Mr. E. McKnight Kauffer. The best- 
known productions of this Press are not, however, the limited editions, but 
the Week-end book and the Compendious Series (now known as the Nonesuch 
Library) including editions of William Blake, William Morris, S. T. Coleridge, 
etc., with the more recent Pushkin and the delightful, complete Lewis Carroll. 
These are known to all librarians, and are very satisfying pieces of book 
production at low prices. Infinite care goes to the production of every None- 
such book. Mr. Meynell has acknowledged his debt to the Monotype Corpo- 
ration in London (with Mr. Stanley Morison and Mrs. Beatrice Warde — Paul 
Beaujon — who have been ever ready to set up specimen after specimen and 
experiment in every way. The number of specimen pages set up for each 
suggested design, with varieties of leading, etc., is suprisingly large. I myself 
sometimes played ‘‘guinea pig’’ to test the speed at which certain specimens 
could be read : if it was doubtful which of two types was the easier to read 
I would be watched and timed until my eyes lifted from the page. 


Nonesuch was the pioneer, but by now all the more serious of the London 
publishers have become interested in the design of their volumes. I will 
mention just a few examples. Across the square from Nonesuch when I was 
working there, Mr. Richard De la Mare, son of the poet, was directing the 
productions of Messrs. Faber and Faber. His views may be read in A Publisher 
on Book Production, the sixth Dent Memorial lecture, 1936. The quality of the 
productions of the Oxford and Cambridge University Presses matches the 
quality of their scholarship, witness, to take just one example from each, the 
magnificent Oxford Lectern Bible designed by Bruce Rogers and the Cambridge 
University Press edition of the Coronation Service. Dent's have produced 
the New Temple Shakespeare with illustrations and decorations by Eric Gill, 
and have revised the format of their Everyman's Library, using some orna- 
ments by so individual an engraver as Eric Ravilious. Much care went to the. 
design of Heinemann’s edition of the Bible designed to be read as literature, and 
to Cape's edition of News from Tartary which used photogravure pictures 
“bled” at the margins. Even so popular a novel as All this and Heaven Too 
was printed in a type the publisher considered important enough to note at 
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the back of the title-page, and Messrs. Allen and Unwin now give the name 
and size of the type used in each of their productions. Mr. Shaw caught the 
enthusiasm and began his association with Mr. John Farleigh, his illustrator in 
The Black Girl. Mr. Allen Lane, of Penguin Books, is an almost certain indica- 
tion of current trends. Not only has he made available to the public such a 
series of good books at an unparalleled price, but he engaged the artist Robert 
Gibbings as art-editor of the Penguin Illustrated Classics, which have put some 
excellent artistic work within everyone's reach. Part of the success of this 
series 1s due to the choice of the very readable 10-point Times New Roman type 
in which they are printed. 


In America private presses did not flourish as greatly as they did in Eng- 
land, but the interest in book design is very widespread and the work of 
Bruce Rogers and Frederic W. Goudy is universally known. The Merry- 
mount Press of Boston (all librarians know its moving spirit, D. B. Updike, 
from his two standard volumes on Printing types), Dr. John Henry Nash of 
San Francisco, the Pynson Printers (Elmer Adler), the Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press, the Yale University Press, are all producing works of an excellent 
standard. A well-produced American book which all librarians will have 
seen is Douglas C. McMurtie’s The Book, published by Covici Friede in 
1937 and set in the beautifully legible Granjon type (which was originally 
produced under the direction of Mr. George W. Jones “‘at the sign of the 
Dolphin” in Gough Square). 


The Limited Editions Club has had an important influence in raising 
popular standards of taste in book-making in America. Every year since 1929 
the Club has produced, for its membership of 1,500, twelve copies of the 
classics at 10 dollars each, each volume designed and printed by a different 
printer of reputation and illustrated by distinguished artists all over the 
world. As the example of the kind of books this Club produces, I give a list 
of the Seventh Series (1935-36) :— 


1. The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle, by Tobias Smollett ; with an intro- 
duction by G. K. Chesterton ; illustrated by John Austen and printed 
by John Johnson at the University Press, Oxford, England. 


2. The Rubatyat of Omar Khayyam; designed, illustrated and illuminated 
with gold and silver by Valenti Angelo. 
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. Walden, by Henry David Thoreau ; with an introduction by Henry 
Seidel Canby, illustrated with photographs taken at Walden Pond by 
Edward Steichen, and printed by D. B. Updike at the Merrymount 
Press, Boston, Massachusetts. 


. Lavengro, by George Borrow; with an introduction by Hugh Wal- 
pole ; illustrated by Barnett Freedman, designed by Oliver Simon and 
printed at the Curwen Press, London. 


. Cyrano de Bergerac, by Edmond Rostand ; illustrated by Sylvain Sauv- 
age and printed at Hawthorn House, Windham, Connecticut. 


. Imaginary conversations, by Walter Savage Landor ; with an introduct- 
ion by R. H. Boothroyd ; designed and printed by Hans Mardersteig 
at the Officina Bodoni, Verona, Italy. 


. The King James Version of the Old Testament ; a new edition designed 
for easy reading by George Macy, and printed at The Printing-Office 
of the Limited Editions Club, Westport, Connecticut. 


. The King James Version of the New Testament and the Apocrypha; 
a new edition designed for easy reading, and printed at The Printing- 
Office of The Limited Editions Club, Westport, Connecticut. 


. The Books of Gargantua and Pantagruel, by Francois Rabelais ; trans- 
lated into modern English by Jacques LeClercg ; designed and deco- 
rated by W. A. Dwiggins and printed at The Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press, Portland, Maine. 


. A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy, by Laurence Sterne ; 
with an introduction by WilburL. Cross, illustrated by Denis Tegetmeier ; 
designed by Eric Gill and printed by Hague and Gill, High Wycombe, 


England. 


. The Man without a Country, by Edward Everett Hale ; with an intro. 
duction by Carl Van Doren, illustrated by Edward A. Wilson and print- 
ed at The Marchbanks Press, New York. 


. The Way of all Flesh, by Samuel Butler; with an introduction by 
Theodore Dreiser, illustrated by Robert Ward Johnson, designed by 
Carl Purlington Rollins and printed at the pane: Office of the Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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A subsidiary project is the Heritage Press which produces illustrated editions 
of the classics at prices from three to five dollars. 

A prettily designed German series which all librarians will know is the 
Insel-Biicherei, produced by the Insel-Verlag, Leipzig. France’s chief interest 
has been in the production of illustrated books and she has perfected the 
“pochoir” method of producing coloured illustrations. Holland has kept up 
her noble tradition of typography, she has specialized in fine type faces, notably 
the graceful Lutetia* designed by J. van Krimpen of Enschede en Zonen. 
Mr. van Krimpen also designed the Antigone Greek type used for the 
Nonesuch Homer. 

Enthusiasm for book production seems to grow with what it feeds on. 
The well-known figures of the printing world like Dr. John Johnson of the 
Oxford University Press, Mr. Frances Meynell, Mr. Bruce Rogers, Mr. Oliver 
Simon, Mr. Van Krimpen, all shared this consuming interest. I have had 


no more stimulating experience than the two years I spent at the Nonesuch 
Press. 


* Pages 41 to 83 of this Journal have been composed in Monotype Lutetia. 


‘*.... It has strength with delicacy, grace with dignity, and its sharpness of 
cutting permits a vigour of presswork that cannot be applied to many contem- 
porary types. The Italic in particular seems to me almost without flaw ; though 
emphatically and unequivocally type, it could hardly have been produced by any 
other than an accomplished ty pographer.”’ 


(Letter of Bruce Rogers to J. van Krimpen) 


‘..,, a good case might be made out for a face like Lutetia as the ideal modern 
type rather than the sans-serif. Lutetia is based on reasoned and scientific prin- 
ciples of letter-design; it is crisp and brilliant, type-like in feeling and is supremly 
beautiful and easy to read. 


(Philip van Doren Stern: An Introduction to Typography) 
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A LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND ARTICLES AVAILABLE IN THE 
LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 


PAMPHLETS (continued) 


THOMAS, H. A. W., comp. 
The development of printing types [a poster issued by the London Transport Publicity 


Dept.]. London: Bayard pr. [1940]. 101 x 63 cm. 


VAN LOON, H. W. 
Observations on the mystery of print and the work of Johann Gutenberg. N.Y.: Book 


manufacturers’ inste., 1938. 45 p. illus. 25 cts. 
PERIODICALS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Bulletin 
33, no. 10: 703, 1. Oct. 1939 : Unusual opportunity. 
34, no. 1: 24 & 50, Jan. 1940: Printing anniversary aids. 
34, no. 5: 323-24, May, 1940: Gary (Ind.) Schools observe printing anniversary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. Papers 
34: 17-67, 1940 : Goff, Frederick R.—The dates of certain German incunabula. 


Book collector’s packet 

3, no. 1: 8-9, Sept. 1938: Ruppel, A.L.—World museum of typography at Mainz. 
The Booklist 

36, no. 9: 189-92, 15. Jan. 1940 : Melcher, F. G.—The 500th anniversary of printing. 
British printer 


52, no. 312: 274, May, 1940: Katin, L.—The long fight of printers against prejudice : half 
a thousand years on the job. 
Ibid : 281-83 : Daley, P. V.— Heil Gutenberg! The quincentennial of the invention of printing 
from movable types. 

The Colophon 
n.s. 3, no. 3: 467-74, Summer, 1933 : Constitutiones Clementis Papae V. 

The Dolphin 
no. 3 : Wroth, L. C., ed.—History of the printed book ; being the third number of The Dolphin. 
N.Y.: Ltd. ed. club, 1938. xv, 507, 31 p. illus. $15. 


JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY. Bulletin 
24, no. 1: 18-20, Apl. 1940 : Guppy, Dr.—The beginnings of the art of typography. 
The Librarian 
29, no. 7: 155-56. Mch., 1940: Katin, L.—Exhibiting five centuries of books. 
29, no. 8: 187, Apl. 1940: What happened in the year 1440? And how can the event be 
celebrated by a Library at little expense and in a manner suitable to war-time ? 
[Monotype Corporation advertisement]. 
The Library 
4. ser. 20, no. 3: 241-65, Dec. 1939: Primrose, J.B.—The first press in India and _ its 
printers. 
Library Association record 
“yA 1: 19-20, Jan. 1940: Print in progress, 1929-39, at the Birmingham Reference 
ibrary. 
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Library journal 
62 : 122-23, 1. Feb. 1937 : Suggestions, comments invited. 
64, no. 12: 509, 15. June, 1939: Five hundredth anniversary of printing. ‘The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York has appropriated the sum of $5,000 to be used under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Institute of Graphic Arts to further the national observance in 1940.” 
65, no. 2: 47-50, 15. Jan. 1940 : Coplan, K.—-Baltimore’s coéperative anniversary exhibition. 
65, no. 6: 255, 15. Mch. 1940: Géza Schiitz.—-Library printing celebration. 
65, no. 7: 297, 1. Apl. 1940 : Celebration of printing (Cleveland) ; Printing exhibit (Buffalo). 
Library occurrent 
13, no.5: 140-41. Jan-Mch. 1940: Dickerson, L. L.—Five hundredth anniversary of 
printing. 
Library quarterly 
2, no. 3: 179-231, Jly. 1932: Uhlendorf, B. A.—The invention of printing and its spread 
till 1470 ; with special reference to social and economic factors. 
Library world 
42, no. 483 : 107-12, Jan. 1940: Peddie, R. A.—The history of printing in Asia, Africa and 
Australia : a tentative bibliography. 
The Listener 
23, no. 598: 1196, 27. June, 1940: The lead soldiers of Gutenberg. 4 illus. and inscriptions. 


MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Bulletin 
28, no. 3: 146-56, Mch. 1940: Annan, G. L.—Printing and medicine: a selection of books 
in the New York Academy of medicine library, exhibited in connection with the cele- 
bration of the 500. anniversary of the invention of printing. 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY. Bulletin 
44, no. 2: 71-92, Feb. 1940 : McCombs, C. F.—Printing from the 16th to the 20th century : 
introd. to the catalogue of an exhibition [and] (A List of the books shown). 
Ibid : 131-32 : Trades and industries in prints, from the fifteenth century to the present day. 
44, no. 5: 387-94, May, 1940: Hebrew printing—i5th to 20th centuries: an exhibition ; 
Murals representing four stages in ““The story of the recorded word’’. 
Printing Review 
no. 32: 926-30. Autumn, 1939: Lang, P. H.—Charles Knight and ‘The art of printing’. 
Publishers’ Circular 
152, no. 3848 and 3850: 247-48, 292-93, 30th Mch. & 13. Apl. 1940: Daley, P. V.i—The 
quincentennial of the invention of printing, etc. 
Signature 
no. 14: 1-9, May, 1940: Steinberg, S.H.—Gutenberg’s Germany : its economic and cultural 
conditions. 
South African Libraries 
6, no. 2: 67-71, Oct. 1938 : Smith, Anna H.—Chronological list of the more important 
places in South Africa where printing was introduced during the early years ... (with 
accompanying map). 
South African Printer & Stationer 
20, no. 7: 211-12, July, 1940 : 500th Anniversary celebrations. 
The Star 
21. June, 1940, Stoep-talk : Romance of printing. 
The Times 
15. Jan. 1940 : Commemorative supplement. 


UNION SYNDICALE DES MAITRES IMPRIMEURS DE FRANCE, Paris. Bulletin officiel. 
Noél, 1937: Ravry, A.—-Les origines de la presse et l’imprimerie. 174 p. col. illus. Frs. 100. 
Wilson library bulletin 
14, no. 4: 312-13. Dec. 1939: Ransom, Will.—500 Years of printing. 
14, no. 7: 514-15. Mch. 1940 : Exhibiting books. 
14, no. 8: 585, Apl. 1940 : Nucleus of printing. 
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EXAMINATION RESULTS, JUNE 1940 


ELEMENTARY EXAMINATION 


Afrikaans Literature (A) 
One candidate entered and passed. 
Johanna Catharina Pienaar, Germiston Public Library 
Afrikaans Literature (B) 
Six candidates entered. Three passed. 
Joyce Natalie Norman, Johannesburg Public Library 
Jacqueline Hope Ogilvie, Johannesburg Public Library 
Gwendolyn le Roux, Germiston Public Library 
English Literature (A) 
Five candidates entered. One passed. 
Jacqueline Hope Ogilvie, Johannesburg Public Library 
English Literature (B) 
Two candidates entered and passed. 
Johanna Catharina Pienaar, Germiston Public Library 
Heila Johanna Potgieter, Germiston Public Library 
Classification, Cataloguing and Routine 
Eleven candidates entered. Five passed. 
Veda Donsky, Johannesburg Public Library 
Pauline Hilda Isaacson, Johannesburg Public Library 
Gwendolyn le Roux, Germiston Public Library 


Heila Johanna Potgieter, Germiston Public Library 
Christabel Catharina Serfontein, Bloemfontein Public Library 
Whole Elementary Examination 
The following have now completed the whole Elementary Examination :— 
Joyce Natalie Norman, Johannesburg Public Library 
Jacqueline Hope Ogilvie, Johannesburg Public Library 
Heila Johanna Potgieter, Germiston Public Library 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Classification 
Ten candidates entered. Four passed. 
Gertrude Elliot, Medical Library, Cape Town 
Betty Jenny Harris, Johannesburg Public Library 
Hyman Solly Liebgott, Johannesburg Public Library 
Margaret Woodroffe Whiteley, State Library, Pretoria 
Cataloguing 
Five candidates entered. Three passed. 
Esmé Margaret Griffin, State Library, Pretoria 
Anna Barbara Reitz, State Library, Pretoria 
Elizabeth Marie Strickland, Rhodes University College Library 
Whole Intermediate Examination 
The following have now completed the whole Intermediate Examination :— 
Gertrude Elliot, Medical Library, Cape Town , 
Hyman Solly Liebgott, Johannesburg Public Library 


EXAMINATION RESULTS 


(BRITISH) LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
EXAMINATION RESULTS, MAY 1940 


Following are South African passes :— 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
Part 1 Classification: Miss G. M. Dowsley, Johannesburg Public Library 


Part 2 Cataloguing: Miss R. M. Attwell, University of Cape Town Library 
Miss M. Kinishev, University of Cape Town Library 


Whole Intermediate: Miss E. G. Von Holdt, University of Cape Town Library 


FINAL EXAMINATION 
Part 2 Bibliography and Book Selection: 
Mr. A. Thompson, University of Cape Town Library 


DECEMBER EXAMINATIONS, 1940 


(a) Closing Date for Entry 
Candidates are reminded that applications for admission to the December Examina- 


tions must reach the Honorary Secretary not later than 15th October, and that 
entry forms must be returned to him by 15th November. 


(b) Dates of Examinations 


Dec. 2. 9-12 Elementary Afrikaans 

Elementary Routine, etc. 
Dec. 3. Elementary English 

Final Literature I 

Final Literature II 

Language Tests (if any) 

Intermediate Classification I 

Intermediate Classification II 
Dec. 5. Intermediate Cataloguing I 

. Intermediate Cataloguing II 

Dec. 6 Final Administration I 

Final Administration II 
Dec. 7. Final Administration III 
Dec. 9. Final Bibliography I 

Final Bibliography II 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Intending candidates for the Correspondence Courses next year should send in 
their applications to the Honorary Secretary, S.A. Library Association, P.O. Box 397, 
Pretoria, not later than 31st December, 1940. 


N.B. The offering of Correspondence Courses in both English and Afrikaans in 
the Elementary and Intermediate subjects is dependent upon a minimum enrolment 
of four students in each language, respectively. In the Final Administration and Biblio- 
graphy courses a minimum of three students is required in each language, respectively. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, Public Library, 
South African Libraries, Johannesburg, 
Johannesburg October 3, 1940 


DEAR SIR, BOOK PRODUCTION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In the past the question of book production in South Africa has frequently been 
discussed by members of the South African Library Association both at branch meetings 
and at conferences. In these discussions, however, the emphasis has generally been 
laid on the poor quality of the binding. It is easily understandable that the question of 
binding should loom large in the eyes of South African librarians, who know from bitter 
experience that the books published here are bound in such a way that the covers and 
pages soon part company. I should, however, like to draw the attention of readers of 
this journal to the need for improving not only the binding but also many other details 
in book production, if books published in South Africa are to compare favourably with 
those produced in most other countries. During recent years the standard of book- 
production in Europe and America has been very high indeed, even in the case of the 
less expensive books. It does therefore seem a pity that South Africa should lag behind 
in this matter, when all that is necessary to make our book production equal to that of 
other countries is a little more attention on the part of the publisher. In the majority 
of cases, too, it is a question of attention to detail only, and in some cases to minor detail, 
for our books usually compare favourably with the products of other countries as far as 
the quality of the paper and printing is concerned. This, I believe, is true even of the 
smaller South African presses, and in some books published here at a moderate price, 
I have found finely printed pages which can compare with some of the best from other 
countries. It would appear then that South Africans can print, but do not know enough 
about the details of book production. 

Surely it is our duty as members of the library profession to see that standards in 
South Africa are not inferior to those of other countries. But in order to do that we 
must first examine the products of our publishers to see what their special weaknesses 
are. 

The poor quality of the binding has been emphasized time and again, and here 
I believe there is room for much improvement. It is not only a question of weak joints. 
Sometimes it is almost impossible to open a new book without breaking it, and a great 
many of our books absolutely refuse to remain open without pressure. Here I should 
also like to suggest that the lettering on the spine should run in the right direction, so 
that the title can be easily read. 

It may be suggested that South African book production is poor because our 
publishers have to sacrifice everything in order to keep the selling price of their books 
as low as possible. In fact, I believe, that there is a discriminating public of bookbuyers 
here who recognize a well-produced book when they see one. For how could we other- 
wise explain the fact that expensive books such as Mrs. McKay’s Burchell or Dr. Austin 
Roberts’ South African birds were sold out in a very short time? A well-produced 
book costing perhaps sixpence more than a shoddy one would therefore probably not 
be a loss to the publisher. And surely it is our duty as members of the library profession 
to encourage good book production on the part of the publisher, and also to foster the 
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taste for good books at present noticeable among South African bookbuyers. This good 
taste on the part of the public will certainly die out, if our own publishers continue to 
produce shoddy books. 

It appears to be false economy for a publisher to issue books with, say, such narrow 
margins that rebinding is impossible, for no lending library can afford to buy them since 
they would have to be discarded after a few issues. These narrow and unsightly margins 
are most frequently found in the cheaper publications such as series of detective stories 
or school books, but even the more expensive books are not always free from this fault. 
As a librarian one naturally desires broad margins, for rebinding purposes, but I should 
also like to emphasize the desirability of good margins for the sake of the aesthetic value 
of a well-proportioned page. 

It seems as if our publishers are obsessed by the idea that no paper should be 
wasted in the making of a book, even during peace time. They cut down the margins 
to an absolute minimum, and as they just cannot bear to see the back of the title-page 
in all its virgin blankness, they immediately proceed to use it for a variety of purposes. 
I have found the back of the title-page used in the following ways :— 


1. For a full page illustration which is listed as the frontispiece in the table of * 
illustrations 
For the preface 
For the introduction 
For the table of contents 
For the list of illustrations 
For a map, also listed as frontispiece 
For page one of the text 


Surely paper is not so scarce or so expensive that our publishers need misuse the 
back of the title-page in this manner. 

Many title-pages found in South African books are abortions. Some publishers 
evidently consider the title-page a legitimate place for a display of specimens of the 
various type faces, sizes, and fancy rules. Frequently the title-page gives a synopsis of 
the contents of the book and is so overcrowded with print that the title itself is almost 
lost. These title-pages resemble those of a past age far more than the restrained and 
severe-looking title-pages found in books of the twentieth century. And even though 
these title-pages are so full, the essential information, especially if it is of the biblio- 
graphical kind, is often omitted. Here are a few of the more common omissions :— 


1. Place of publication 

2. Name of publisher 

3. Name of the editor 

4. Name of the illustrator 
5. Date of publication 


The last is by far the most frequent omission and one of the most serious. As 
everyone knows, a book without a date, especially if it is of a scientific or learned nature, 
is immediately suspect to the book-buyer, who has any knowledge of these matters : 
he immediately jumps to the conclusion that the bookseller is trying to foist an out-of- 
date work on him, when he is in search of the latest and most up-to-date information 
on the subject. Surely, therefore, it is in the interest of the publisher himself to supply 
such an essential piece of information. It is unnecessary for me to emphasize how 
valuable and time-saving it would be to the library cataloguer, if all publishers made 
a practice of including the date of publication. And while the subject of title-pages is 
under discussion, I may as well point out that a title-page is an essential part of a book, 
and that a tab pasted inside the front cover does not serve the purpose equally well. 
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On examining South African publications the following errors in connexion with 
the pagination are frequent :— 

1. Omission of pagination throughout the book 

2. Unnumbered pages of preliminary matter 

3. Inclusion of plates or advertising matter at the back of the book in the pagina- 

tion. 

The practice of omitting the numbers of the pages leads to all kinds of trouble, 
when a student wants to refer to a statement in such a book, and is therefore to be 
condemned. And is it really necessary, when numbering the pages, to write out the 
figures in words across the foot of the page? Surely arabic numerals at the top will 
serve exactly the same purpose without danger of being confused with the text. 


I have noticed the following points in looking at the illustrations in South African 
books :— 


Inclusion of plates in the pagination. 

Printing the frontispiece on the back of the title-page. 

Printing on the back of what is meant to be a plate. 

Plates facing the inner instead of the outer margins 

Plates inserted in such a way that the blank side is a right hand page instead 
of a left hand one. The result is that the reader has to turn over a blank page 
to find the illustration. 

A plate called a frontispiece in the list of illustrations inserted after the title- 
page or even after the table of contents or the preface. 

The insertion of the frontispiece in such a manner that it does not face the 
title-page. This means that there is a blank page opposite the title-page. 
Omission of a list of plates and illustrations. This last point is a serious matter, 
for how is one to know whether the copy in hand is complete ? It is of course 
essential to include a list of all the illustrations in the book where the plates 
are tipped in, for such plates have a habit of working loose, and unless there is 
a list of illustrations, one cannot possibly know whether the correct 
number of plates is present. 


It would probably be a good thing, if all publishers of Afrikaans books decided to 
put the table of contents at the front of their books instead of after the text in some 
cases and before it in others. If this practice continues we shall have the same confusion 
here in South Africa as in Holland, where some publishers follow the English practice 
of putting the table of contents in the front, while others conform to the French and 
German custom and insert the list of contents after the text at the back of the book. 
The oe is that the reader never knows where to look for this item in a book published 
in Holland. 


The points indicated above are sufficient to show that there is plenty of room for 
improvement in South African book production. And surely it is our duty as librarians 
to do as much as is in our power to improve the present state of affairs. I should there- 
fore suggest that the South African Library Association appoint a small sub-committee 
including publishers representatives, to draft a short memorandum embodying the 
principles of good book production on lines similar to the memoranda sponsored by 
the British and American Library Associations. As it would naturally be written with 
South African conditions in mind, it could serve as a guide for our own publishers, 
and would contribute something, I am sure, to improving book production in this 
country. But to ensure that all South African publishers receive a copy, I should further 
suggest that the copyright libraries be asked to undertake the distribution of this little 
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memorandum. In this way even the smallest and most obscure publisher in South 
Africa would be sure to receive it, for all publishers must come into contact with the 
copyright libraries under the Copyright Act. 

This is merely a suggestion, and I shall be pleased to hear from readers of this 
journal, who know of other, and better, means of bringing about an improvement in 
the books published in South Africa. 


Yours faithfully, 
NA H. SMITH 


MISS JEAN ROWLAND 
AN APPRECIATION 


Ir was with deep regret that the library world learnt of the death on 7. August of 
Miss Jean Rowland, librarian of Randfontein. Miss Rowland was involved in a motor 
accident on the Sunday evening and died as a result of her injuries on Wednesday 
morning without having regained consciousness, at the Pretoria General Hospital. 


Miss Rowland, who was the second daughter of Colonel M. C. Rowland, c.m.c., 
and Mrs. Rowland, of Johannesburg, was one of the most popular and efficient person- 
alities in her profession. She obtained her B.A. at a very early age and joined the staff 
of the Johannesburg Public Library in August 1927 ; when she left that institution in 
September 1930 she had attained the position of Assistant Reference Librarian and 
ye as a result of her qualifications in librarianship, become an Associate of the Library 

ssociation. 


For nearly two years Miss Rowland served as librarian of the Catholic Library, which 
she re-organized on a firm basis. 


In September 1934 she was appointed to the position of librarian at Randfontein, 
where she worked for six years until the time of her death. At the time of her appoint- 
ment there was no library at Randfontein at all. The Randfontein Municipal Library 
was first opened in November 1934 in a cottage converted to serve as a library ; the 
total membership at the end of the first year of its existence was 474, and the year’s 
issues amounted to 13,601. After six years’ energetic work Miss Rowland had the 
satisfaction of seeing her efforts rewarded when a beautiful, well-equipped library 
building was officially opened by the Mayor of Randfontein. By now the membership 
had risen to 1,633, and the book issue to 44,004. Miss Rowland’s death is the more 
tragic in that she lived to see the new building, for which she had so long planned and 
struggled, in use for a few weeks only. 

Of a charming and happy disposition, Miss Rowland’s enthusiasm and keen interest 
in the work she loved will be missed not only in Randfontein but throughout the library 
profession in South Africa. 

M. W. SHILLING 


INDEX TO SOUTH AFRICAN PERIODICALS 


Index to South African Periodicals/Repertorium van Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrif-artikels. 
Quarterly ; cumulated annually. £2 2s. per annum. No. 2 just issued. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARIES 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 


Centenary lecture. Mr. Freer, Librarian of the University of the Witwatersrand, gave a public 
lecture on The 500th anniversary of the invention of printing at the Johannesburg Public Library 
on 15. May, under the auspices of the Transvaal Workers’ Educational Association. 


Centenary stamps. We print here the correspondence with the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs 
on the subject of the issue of special stamps in the Union to commemorate the centenary. 


The Honourable C.F. Clarkson, M.P., University of the Witwatersrand 
Minster of Posts and Telegraphs, Main Library, 

Union Buildings, Milner Park, Johannesburg 
Pretoria August 8, 1940 


FIFTH CENTENARY OF THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 

AND FIRST CENTENARY OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
Sir, PENNY POSTAGE 

I take the liberty of sending you, under separate cover, a copy of South African 
Libraries, for July, containing the Report of the Third Triennial General Meeting of the 
South African Library Association. 

As the motion appeared in my name (on pages 12 to 13 of this number) I was 
instructed to communicate the unanimous resolution of The Association ‘““That the 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs be requested to issue special commemorative stamps’’. 

The enclosed specimens may be of interest and use to you in this connexion. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) P. FREER 


* * 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Office of the Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, 


Pretoria 
August 26, 1940 


With reference to your letter of the 8th instant suggesting the issue of special 
commemorative stamps on the occasion of the Fifth Centenary of the Invention of Printing 
and First Centenary of the Introduction of Penny Postage, I have to advise you that the 
policy of the Government provides for the issue of such stamps on occasions of South 
African importance only. Moreover it would not be deemed expedient under present 
conditions to undertake the issue of suchstamps unless the circumstances were exceptional. 

I regret very much that it will not be possible to give effect to your suggestion. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Cuas. F. CLARKSON 


Sir, 


The Librarian 
University of the Witwatersrand, 
Milner Park, Johannesburg 


Imprints. The following is a copy of a letter received by the Branch Secretary from the Secretary 
for the Interior in connexion with printed matter :— 


NEWSPAPER AND IMPRINT ACT, 1934 
Sir, IMPRINTS ON PRINTED MATTER 
With reference to your interview with the Minister,I am directed to inform you that 
all printed matter, other than newspapers, printed and published in the Union, must bear 
an imprint in terms of Section 7 of the above Act. Duplicator reproductions intended 
for publication clearly fall within the scope of the definition of “‘printed matter” given in 
Section 12. As the Minister has not exempted duplicator reproductions from bearing 
an imprint, the provisions of Section 7 of the Act must be complied with in respect 
of such matter. I have the "agg to be, 
ir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Signed) THomas HirscH 
For Secretary for the Interior 


(From : The South African typographical journal, June, 1940, p. 2) 
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SCHOOL & CHILDREN’S LIBRARY SECTION 


Vol. 1 South African Library Association, Transvaal Branch No, 2 


THE JOHANNESBURG GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Tue Library at the Johannesburg Girls’ High School is in the centre front of the upper 
storey—two large sunny rooms facing east, which house over 6,000 books. 

This does not by any means represent the total number of library books in the 
school, for the Library has long since outgrown its premises. The process, however 
has not been an untidy one, like the spreading of a weed! It has been graceful, more 
like the growth of a decorative climbing-plant which has established branches, in the 
shape of history, science, Afrikaans and French sub-libraries in various parts of the 
school. 

In the central library, mistresses give up an hour a week to the daily issuing of 
books. Each form in the school has a fixed library time every week, and the catalogue 
numbers of books are written against the girls’ names in the Library entry book by the 
mistress, and on the form list by the form librarian. 

Most of the other work is done by two Library Prefects, who are under the super- 
vision of the senior English mistress, and whose exemption from corridor duty sometimes 
seems small consolation for the work of making out the entry book, for the fact that 
entries made in it and on the form librarians’ lists seldom tally, and for the hordes of 
books overdue! But that the present Prefects’ determination to take up library work as 
a career is in no way shaken shows that the work is interesting—particularly cataloguing, 
which is done in spare time in the afternoons. 

Numerous other activities besides the mere issuing of books are carried on. 
Volunteers repair books before school in the mornings. Paper jackets of newly-catalogued 
books, with a brief “write-up” of each, as well as notable events in the literary world and 
the radio news for the week, are put up on the notice-board. Opposite the Library is 
a well-equipped reading room, used by the girls in the afternoons, and here are kept the 
latest issues of English, Afrikaans and French periodicals and the magazines received 
from other schools. Girls are encouraged to take an active interest in the appearance of 
their Library by a system which arranges that each form is responsible for bringing 
flowers for one week, the most attractive display earning holiday books for a form at 
the end of each term. Also, we have adopted the Braille Library at Grahamstown as 
our special charity : a box is always kept in the Library for contributions, and early this 
year the sum of £7. 15s. 9d. was sent. 

Girls soon learn, in their way up the school, that all the books in the Library are 
there for use, and not merely to swell the totals for publicity purposes! At first, each 
Form I girl takes out one work of fiction a week with unfailing regularity, but interests 
soon widen. Senior girls make full use of the excellent travel, drama, poetry, biography 
and literary criticism sections, as well as the fiction, among which, besides all the ever- 
popular classics, are many of the best present-day novels. With the works of general 
reference, too, juniors become familiar, though it is by the upper forms that these are 
used most. A new non-fiction section—on aircraft—was recently begun, to which many 
additions have been made in the last few months, and this has met with general approval. 
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The Library’s motto—Pro tanto quid retribuamus—is not forgotten by the girls. 
Generous contributions of books, which supplement the number obtainable through 
the Education Department’s annual grant, are regularly forthcoming from present and 
past pupils. 

Thus the Library, with its many activities, forms an essential part of the life of the 
Johannesburg Girls’ High School. McDonatp 

Library Prefect 


THE LIBRARY OF THE PARKTOWN GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
JOHANNESBURG 


THERE are many things that contribute towards the beauty of our school, and the library 
is certainly one of the main factors in this direction. There are two large circular 
windows and also a glass-door leading onto a small balcony on the North side of the 
library, and thus the lighting is exceptionally good, and on a chilly winter’s day there 
is no sunnier spot in the whole school. 

A prefect and three librarians are on duty every afternoon, and their job is to enter 
the books that are borrowed, mend any slightly damaged ones, and also to help the 
girls in their choice of reading matter, although most of them seem to have no difficulty 
in choosing books which they will enjoy. The most popular type of story varies in each 
form. The lower forms prefer the William, Pollyanna, Anne and Dinsie books, and, of 
course, the ever-popular Little women. They never seem to tire of these old favourites 
and one often sees even the “Matric” girls leaving the library with Europe in the eighteenth 
century and Miss Billy grows up under one arm. 

We have very many interesting non-fiction books, which also have their share of 
popularity, particularly among the upper forms. They include tales of exploring and 
adventure that are really “stranger than fiction”, lives of famous people, poetry, essays 
and various histories of literature. There are also drama, history, Latin and French 
sections, complete sets of the Encyclopaedia Britannica and Children’s encyclopaedia, 
and dictionaries. The Afrikaans library, although fairly small, is being gradually 
extended and added to, and we are learning to appreciate the poetry especially from the 
collection of really good anthologies which are included among many other types of 
books. 

When the books become shabby we have them rebound, and we hope at some 
future date to have all the books bound in a uniform dark-blue. The classification is 
done according to the Dewey system. In all, the library comprises about 3,500 volumes. 
There is a wide range of interest catered for in the periodicals supplied regularly to the 
school. For those who wish to while away a few minutes there are Punch and The Illus- 
trated London news, for the studious ones the Reader’s digest, for future politicians The 
Forum, the Kodak magazine for photographers, for those soon to leave school the 
Careers guide, the K.-H. news letter to keep us abreast with current events, and 
D’illustration for the French forms. 

The popularity of the library is very much in evidence in the afternoons when the 
girls flock there (in their hundreds it seems to the harassed librarians) to change their 
books. Sometimes one hears a freftful voice saying, “Oh, there’s nothing to read in 
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this library”, but when the owner of the voice is answered by a chorus of “Have you 
read Deep silver ?”—‘“What about Blood relations ?””—‘Here’s a jolly good one I have 
just finished”, she is forced to admit that there is something for everybody to read, 
even those with the most critical taste. 

The prefects and librarians are chosen every year. The librarians are always 
chosen from Form IV, so that they may gain experience and thus become the prefects 
during the following year. All these activities are under the guidance of a Librarian 
on the staff, who supervises and helps when necessary, but as far as possible leaves the 
running of the library in the hands of the school officers. She, however, controls the 
purchasing of new books which are bought yearly on the £1 for £1 basis. Old girls, as 
well as present girls, are encouraged to present books to the library, which is a very 
vital part of the school, and has a good tradition of service in its officers. 


M. BIEDMAN, 
Library Prefect 


500TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INVENTION OF PRINTING 


The current number of South African Libraries commemorates the Fifth Centenary 
of the invention of printing, and the importance of this invention in the history of 
civilization. Unfortunately we were unable to procure in time an article on the printing 
of children’s books, but we hope to print this in a future issue. 


In the meantime the relevant articles in South African Libraries, extensively illus- 
trated with reproductions of printing in the various stages of its history, will be issued 
in the form of a brochure, suitable for distribution to school children. Articles are 
included on the development of the art of writing from primitive times, the invention 
of the art of printing and its early development, later development of the art, and book 
production in South Africa. 


To schools, the cost of the brochure will be 1s., and may be obtained from the 
Hon. Editor, South African Libraries, University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 


“Every school boy and school girl who has arrived at the age of reflection ought 
to know something about the history of the art of printing.”” Horace Mann (1796-1859) 
(In : The Common School). 


The September number of The Journal of secondary education (organ of the Trans- 
vaal High School Teachers Association) is a special library number, containing articles 
on Co-operation between the high school and the public library, High School libraries 
in America, Instruction in the use of the high school library, and accounts of school 
libraries in South Africa. 


A limited number of copies is available for general distribution. Application should 
be made to Miss E. Hartmann, University of the Witwatersrand Library, Johannesburg. 
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UITGESOGTE LYS VAN AFRIKAANSE KINDERBOEKE 


Blackmore, H. 
Boerneef 
Blakemore, 5S. 
Blakemore, S. 
Bormann, F. 
Brewis, L. 


Bruwer, S. 
Collodi, C. 
D’ Arbez 
D’Arbez 


De Villiers, M. 


Divine, A. D. 
Divine, A. D. 
Du Plessis, I. 
Du Plessis, I. 
Du Plessis, I. 
Du Plessis, I. 
Du Plessis, I. 
Du Plessis, I. 


Erasmus, P. d. M. 


Fick, J. 


Gerryts, U. M. 


Grimm, J. en W. 
Grosskopf, E. B. 


Grosskopf, E.B. 
Grosskopf, E. B. 
Hawthorne, N. 


Kearton, C. 
Kingsley, C. 


Knaupp, A. 
Kruger 


Langenhoven, C. J. 
Langenhoven, C. J. 


Latsky, L. 
Latsky, L. 


Leipoldt, C. L. 
Leipoldt, C. L. 
Leipoldt, C. L. 
Lochner, H. J. F. 


Mackenzie, E. 
Malan, R. 

Malherbe, M. 
Malmberg, B. 


Marais, E. N. 
Maré, L. 
Maré, L. 
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Saamygestel deur 
A. H. SMITH 


Toe Liesbet nog klein was 

Pensie 

Jongste meisie in Maasdorpskool 

Meisies van Maasdorp 

Kinders van alleriei lande. 2 dele. per deel 

Niko die dromer : ’n Kinderverhaal uit die 

dae van die Groot Trek 

Stefan in die tuin 

Avonture van Pinokkio 

David Malan: ’n verhaal uit die Groot Trek 

Mooi Annie: ’n historiese verhaal uit die 18. eeu 

Stories van Luilak, Langoor en Doem-Doempie 

Seerower van Saldanha 

Smokkelaars 

Olimpiade 

Rugby-Kroon 

Silwervaring 

Springbok : ’n rugby-verhaal 

Wedstryd en ander verhale vir die jongspan 

Apie en ander verhaaltjies 

Twee Voortrekkertjies 

Voortrekkers van Portersburg 

Sonseuntijies 

Sprokies. Dele 1-7 en 9 

Henri die skildknaap 

Patrys hulle 

Swart slang 

Uit die Griekse heldewéreld ; Afrikaanse 
bewerking deur C. D. Keet 

Jaarboek van ons kleintjie 

Diere bv die drinkplek ; in Afrikaans bewerk 
deur J. Marais 

Uit die land van Homeros : ’n Afrikaanse 
bewerking van Charles Kingsley se ‘“‘Heroes’’, 
deur F. J. Eybers 

Jong van der Byls 

Daar was een dag 

Brolloks en Bittergal 

Krismiskinders 

Diertjies en bul giertjies 

Koning leeu en sy onderdane 

Die goue eier : ’n storie vir die kinders 

Paddastories vir die peet kind 

Stories vir die kinders 

Afrikaanse aandstories 

Kammastories. 2 dele 

Hennie in die Knyp 

Laaste dae op Innis 

Klein Ake en sy eie wéreld ; vertaal deur 
C. M. Marais 

Dwaalstories 

Bartjie Koekemoer en ander seunsverhaaltjies 

Gelukkige outiies : sketsies van die plaaslewe 


per deel 
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